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Suspect in 
Trinh case 


denied bail 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


_ While the man charged with killing senior 
Linda Trinh in her off-campus apartment in 
late January remains held without bail, police 
and prosecutors say that a clear picture of the 
suspect, 27-year-old Donta M. Allen, is emerg- 


ing. 


Police are trying to determine whether | 


Allen is responsible for a theft that occurred 
just hours before his arrest last Wednesday, 


according to sources close to the investiga- 
tion. ‘ 


The victim in the theft case told police that | 


she returned home from the Ottobar — a mu- 
Sic venue near campus — just after midnight 


on Mar. 23, and subsequently noticed that her | 


wallet, which had been inside ofher purse, was 
missing. 


She told police that she had encountered | ao 


Allen during the evening, that he had access to 
her purse and 
that he was 


for stealing her 
wallet. He was 
arrested for 


derjustover 10 
hours later. 





Investiga- 
tors say that if 
thisincidentis 
conclusively 
linked to 

COURTESY OF BALTIMORE oie P 
CITY POLICEDEPARTMENT Pesto their 
Donta M. Allen, 27, is ptt ae 
being held without bail in ‘TY of theft | 
themurderofLinda Trinh. 1 a 
Ic 


they believe 
led him to Trinh’s room in The Charles apart- 
ment complex several times during 
intersession and ultimately on the day she 
was killed. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Bluelight 


phones set 


for upgrade 


BY JOHN LICHTEFELD 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Due to problems that have left several 
bluelight phones throughout campus function- 
ing incorrectly or not at all, the University is 
replacing old phones with a new, more reliable 
intercom system. 

Currently, 19 of the emergency phones 
on campus have been upgraded, while plans 
are in the works for the rest of the phones to 
be replaced as soon as possible. The exact 
total cost of the replacement hasn’t been 
named, though the project is said to be fairly 
expensive and somewhere in the range of 
$50,000. 

The older security phones have been re- 
ported as being highly unreliable, and have 
suffered from a variety of problems includ- 
ing premature disconnection, non-opera- 
tive sirens and beacons, and general trans- 
mission failures. Currently, about 10 of the 
bluelight phones on campus are not func- 
tioning correctly. 

Robert Geldmacher, Hopkins’ Telecom- 
munications Operations director, explained 
that the older phones had “aging technol- 
ogy” and that they had been battered by the 
rough weather that frequently appears in 
Baltimore. 

Geldmacheradded that any electronics lose 
some amount of reliability with age, but espe- 
cially those subjected to constant temperature 
extremes, ice, rain and electrical storms. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Mike Anderson, left, and Bob Wallace monitor 24 newsecurity cameras. 
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The Hopkins Security Department, along with se- 
curity consultants ixP Corp., initiated the live opera- 
tion ofa system of 24 closed circuit television (CCTV) 
surveillance cameras around campus this Monday, 
according to Security Director Ronald Mullen. 

With a total of 32 CCTV cameras slated to be 
operational within the next four to five weeks, the 
surveillance system is comprised of “smart cameras,” 
which are designed with software that recognizes vari- 
ous suspicious behaviors and alerts a designated moni- 


“Hopkins is really the first university to use this 
behavior recognition system,” said Larry Consalvos, a 
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Camera system installed 


Administrators say surveillance will respect students’ privacy 
BY XIAO-BO YUAN 


founder and vice-president of iXP Corp. “It’s very 


state-of-the-art.” 


The cameras are concentrated along three areas: 


North Charles Street between the Homewood Apart- 
ments and the MSE Library, the AMRs, and Lovegrove 
Street, a highly trafficked alley that runs between 
Charles and Saint Paul streets. 

The temporary operating center for the cameras is 
currently housed in the Hopkins Facilities Adminis- 
tration building on Remington Avenue, but may be 
moved onto campus by the end of the summer. 

According to Consalvos, the cameras are designed 
to recognize a set of 16 behaviors that are given differ- 


ent priorities during six periods throughout the day, 
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Major Lezlie Shackell, right, an ROTC operations officer, volunteers at a voting station, as students cast ballots for StuCo and Young Trustees. 


BoE turns to paper ballots in elections 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Board of Elections held a second round 
of voting for Student Council and Young Trustee 
Wednesday, switching to a system of paper bal- 
lots after several security irregularities raised 
questions about pontential voter fraud, effec- 
tively voiding the last election. 

Though the BoE has not yet announced a 
winner of the race for Executive President, 
one of the two canditiates, junior Jared Ede, 
told the News-Letter Wednesday that he in- 


tended to drop out of the election. This left his 
opponent, junior Atin Agarwal, running un- 
contested for the post. 

At the time of the election, however, Ede had 
not yet informed the BoE of his withdrawal, so 
his name remained on the ballot, leading voters 
to believe that the race was still between Ede and 
Agarwal. 

_ Agarwal confirmed that Ede had dropped 
out of the race after having been elected to the 
position of president of the College Republi- 
cans. 

After the election, BoE co-chair Michael 


Seibert reported that about 500 students had 
voted in the election. 

“The number is lower, but I don’t know how 
much lower,” Seibert said. 

BoE officials, candidates, and students alike 
reported confidence in the new voting system, 
yet questioned how many students would show 
up at the polls. 

“T feel like this [method of voting] is easier,” 
StuCo executive presidential candidate Atin 
Agarwal said. “Granted, it’s not technologi- 
cally sophisticated...but I think it’s going to 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 


onascale from 1-100. These behaviors may include an 
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=| Parties 


targeted 
by local 


residents 


City councilwoman 
Clarke, police aim to 
reduce misbehavior 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Tension between Hopkins stu- 
dents and the surrounding com- 
munity has come to a head of late, 


| as Charles Village residents have 


drawn local government officials 
anda special Baltimore City Police 
task force into the battle against 
partying undergraduates. 

Seeking to mediate what she 
calls an atmosphere of chaos, City 
Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke 
(14th District) has joined up with 
her constituents to crack down on 
parties that charge for alcohol — 
referred to as “a major disturbance 
of the peace.” 

Clarke and her constituents in 
Charles Village have called upon 
the Vice Squad of the Baltimore 
Police to break up parties as neces- 
sary. “We’ve had to take matters 
into our own hands,” she said. 

One of the main functions of 
the Vice Squad is to close down 
illegal events, Clarke said. “This 
now applies specifically to parties 
that serve alcohol and charge 
money. One of the main problems 
is these mass parties where admis- 
sion is charged. That’s illegal.” 

She added, “Students can be ar- 
rested for attending parties or hold- 
ing parties where liquor is served 
and no license is present. The issue 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A2 











FAS guests debate Kashmir issues 


Dignitaries, lobbyist discuss region’s sovereignty, human rights 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Bob Guida, chairman of Americans 
for Resolution of Kashmir. 


States’ scientific, military and eco- 
nomic power is unparalleled.” 


The Foreign Affair Symposium 
hosted a discussion on the Kashmiri 
conflict, featuring a debate between 
experts on the region about the im- 
pact of the struggle in Kashmir on 
international politics and a discus- 
sion of the peacekeeping role of the 
United States. 

The panel featured Mohammad 
Sadiq, minister and deputy chief of 
mission for the Pakistani Embassy; 
Ghulam Nabi Fai, president of the 
Kashmiri American Council; and 





SPORTS 
M. Lax still No. 1 


The Blue Jaysdefended their No. 
1 ranking with a 9-7 win over No. 2 
Virginia, the same team that stole 
the NCAA championship from the 
Jays two years ago. Page Al2. 





FOCUS | 


spring. Page B2. 


Hop Couture 


Still popping your collar in an 
effort to look cool? Check out 
our Fashion Focus for some real 
tips on how to look good this 


The territory of Kashmir, which 
is positioned between India and Pa- 
kistan, has been under dispute for 
over a half of a century, and is cur- 
rently held by India despite bloody 
contention in the area. 

Sadiq spoke about Pakistan’s 
stance on the conflict, and the role 
that Pakistan is playing in the peace- 
keeping efforts. 

“It is crucial to inform the public 
on Kashmir. Unless it is resolved 
there will be no prosperity in South- 
east Asia,” Sadiq said. “The United 





However, Sadiq said that interna- 
tional outreach to Kashmir has been 
limited, despite the global impact a 
possible nuclear conflict between In- 
dia and Pakistan could create. 

“Kashmir is a nuclear clash point, 
which makes it an international dis- 
pute that affects the whole world,” he 
said. 

Commenting on Pakistan’s posi- 
tion on the conflict, Sadiq added, 
“Pakistan believes that Kashmir 
should decide their fate.” 

ContTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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Witness blunders 


See why last week’s display of 
student written and directed 
plays at the Mattin Center lacked 
the usual humor associated with 
a Witness production. Page B6, 
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Mohammad Sadiq, representative from the Embassy of Pakistan, 
spoke at the Foreign Affairs Symposium about peace in Kashmir. 
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University criticized for $186 
million HopkinsOne pricetag 


BY JOSEPH HO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


The HopkinsOne Project initiated 
by the Johns Hopkins University and 
Health System has entered into the “re- 
alization” phasein February, beginning 
theimplementation ofanew computer 
system designed to streamline admin- 
istrative and financial systems. 

“Final decisions will bemade about 
how things will be done in each area. 
Wewill be getting into the training of 
people and the new roles and new 
ways to do current roles,” said 
Hopkins spokesman Dennis O’Shea. 

The HopkinsOne Project is an en- 
terprise resource planning system 
(ERP) initiated in 2003. ERPs are in- 
tegrated systems that handle purchas- 
ing, accounts payable, payroll and 
human resources systems. 

The project includes all Hopkins 
enterprises except for the Applied 
Physics Laboratory and the Howard 
County Hospital. 

“Basically it’s a very ambitious 
project undertaken by the University, 
the Health System and Johns Hopkins 
Medicine to revamp most of our busi- 
ness administrative systems and pro- 
cedures,” said Steve Golding, executive 
director of HopkinsOne. 

The project, which was granted 
$186 million in general funding and 
$14 million in contingency funding 
by the Hopkins Board of Trustees last 
December, has received criticism for 
its large expenditures. 

In particular, concerns have been 
raised about the amount of resources 
invested in the project. Professor 
Matthew Crenson, head of the politi- 
cal science department, told the News- 
Letter last week that he thought the 
HopkinsOne price tag had taken a 
toll on funding for undergraduate 





education. 
Golding, however, defended the 
project as necessary for the University. 
“Ifwe had not done this project we 
were to have spend quite a fair chunk 
of that money to put in new systems 
and purchase systems. Our systems 
are antiquated, and our management 
isin shambles. Most of them are over 
20 years old. We would need to spend 
some very huge 
money just to re- 
place the old sys- 
tem,” said 
Golding. 
According to 
Steve Golding, ex- 
ecutive director of 
HopkinsOne, the 
program was ini- 
tiated to central- 
ize business pro- 
cesses in order to 


iS eperamig et TeoCRS es 
From an institution- 


wide perspective, 
HopkinsOne is 
essential to our 


continuing to perform 


A feasibility study was conducted 
onwhetherasingle system could pos- 
sibly cover the University’s scope of 
business concerns. Johns Hopkins 
then chose SAP, an industry solu- 
tions company, to manage its system. 

Around 13 percent ofthe moneyis 
currently spent on the computer 
hardware and software for the project. 


Most of the money will eventually be | 


spenton training 
employees to use 
the system and 
converting data. 

The Univer- 
sity system has 
also been obtain- 
ing feedback 
from employees 
in order to mea- 
sure people’s re- 
actions to the 
project. 





make better use of ; , “For the most 
resourcesthrough OUf business functions. part I think the | 
cooperative pur- a r general response 
chases. DENNIS O'SHEA, has been very 
“The new sys- HOPKINS SPOKESMAN supportive. We 
tem will be much have some nega- 


more modern, 

Web-based and more user friendly 
than old systems. For example, in 
order to purchase anitem, rather than 
filling out a complicated form and 
documents, you will go to an 
Amazon.com-like interface and pick 
out things from an automated cata- 
logue,” described Golding. 

“It was clear that the systems that 
we have at the University and health 
system were relatively old and out- 
dated and needed to be updated. That 
would require a considerable invest- 
ment. The best way to go about that 
process was not just updating what 
we already have but to build some- 
thing better,” said O’Shea. 


Police squad to help 


crack d 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
isn’t even underage drinking. Thatis 
another big problem. But, again, 
peoplecan bearrested ata party where 
that’s going on.” 

According to an e-mail Clarke sent 
to several local residents, all students 
caught drinking at such a party are 
subject to arrest, not only the spon- 
sors. Maximum penalties can be ei- 
ther two years in prison or $10,000. 

While Clarke claims that “nobody 
wants to have to call the police,” ar- 
resting students is an option the Vice 
Squad may elect to use if necessary. 
“The students haven’t been listening 
so far. We want this stopped.” 

In response to the e-mail, Robert 
J. Turning, coordinator of Greek life 
at Hopkins, notified Inter-Fraternity 
Council President Tom Zipser that 
he feared that Clarke and local neigh- 
borhood associations are preparing 
to mount an offensive on liquor law 
violations. 

Clarke confirmed this, noting in 
her e-mail that “[The Vice Squad] 
has agreed to work with our neigh- 
borhoods to shut down unlicensed 
parties where admission or cover 
charges are collected and alcohol is 
served.” 

Maryland law prohibits the sale of 
alcohol without a license, including 
the collection of admission or cover 
charges at parties where alcohol is 
served, according to Deputy Direc- 
tor Jane Schroeder of the Baltimore 
City Liquor Board. This includes par- 
ties held for the purpose of raising 
money for charity. 

To secure a one-day liquor license 
from the City Liquor Board, the hosts 
of a party must demonstrate that the 
party is sponsored by a non-profit 
organization, and that the party pre- 
mises have been approved witha Cer- 
tificate of Occupancy by the City’s 
Office of Zoning Enforcement. 
“If admission were not charged, 
people couldn’t afford these gargan- 
tuan parties,” Clarke said. “They 
would have normal parties with their 
friends. But these big parties are fi- 
nancial enterprises; they're ways of 
raising money. That’s what we want 
stopped.” 

The Vice Squad, led by Sgt. Craig 
Gentile, has already been put to the 
test, having broken up at least one 
party so far this semester. It operates 
24 hours per day, and seven days per 

week. 

Salem Reiner, Hopkins’ director of 
community affairs, is charged with 
borhoods surrounding the intvinG 

- and maintaining a working relation- 
~ Reiner believes that nearby com- 


pe amines ae 









munity members are less likely to ac- 
commodate certain student behay- 
ior, whether or not this justifiable. 

“Many ofthe claims are legitimate, 
but at the same time, the students 
have the right to enjoy their experi- 
ence at Hopkins,” Reiner said. “I’ve 
been here [over three years]...and 
the community is becoming less tol- 
erant of the egregious behavioral 
problems.” 

He added, “Students should be 
concerned. As an administrator, I’m 
concerned.” 

As early as November, Hopkins 
security officials reported that stu- 
dent-related noise complaints from 
local residents had nearly tripled since 
the previous year. 

Clarke stressed that “there is no 
reason why community members 
should get used to living with these 
disruptions. Living with students is 
not the problem. The problem is liv- 
ing with chaos when these parties 
erupt in the neighborhood late in the 
night.” 

She noted that the University has 
offered little assistance in ameliorat- 
ing the poor relationship between its 
students and neighbors. 

Inane-mail to officials in Hopkins’ 
"various fraternities, Zipser noted, 

“Social life at Hopkins is under attack 
by Mary Pat Clarke.” 

Reiner believes the community 
took an appropriate step by involv- 
ing Clarke. “She is representing her 
constituency, which includes neigh- 
borhoods where students live. Some 
activities students partake in are dis- 
ruptive to their neighbors. One of the 
multiple ways of dealing with it has 
been through their councilperson.” 

Clarke said that she had previously 
advised the appropriate individuals 
at Hopkins that students would be- 
gin to face arrests. She claimed that 
before the Vice Squad was involved, 
President Brody and the necessary 
parties knew that the sale of alcohol 
was illegal and could result in arrest. 

“We don’t want the arrests, we 
want the peace,” she said. “Do not 
disrupt the entire neighborhood.” 

Reiner has felt encouraged by the 
level of discourse between the two 
factions, but noted that there is much 
work left to be done. 

“There must be a compromise,” 
Reiner said. “These are very different 
types of lifestyles; I do believe that 
students, for the most part, are good 
members of the community, but they 
need to do a better job. There needs 


‘to be a higher level of consideration 


on the students’ part. However, on 
the community’s part, they need to 


be more tolerant of the college envi- 


ronment.” 








tive responses 
from certain folks that it would be 
veryriskyas it does costalot ofmoney. 
Most of these concerns raise the ques- 


tion of whether the money are being | 


spent in the best way,” said Golding. 


He added that the major challenge | 


that HopkinsOne faces is whether the 
project would be completed on time 
without running over budget. 

“A project of this size has a lot of 
risk. There is a risk we could run over 
the budget and many organizations 
have done that,” said Golding. “But 
other organizations tend to low-ball 
their budgets.” 

Golding stressed that the $186 
million contracted for the project in- 
cluded not only the hardware and 
software parts required, but also other 
considerations, such as training, up- 
grading workforce, handling of new 
systems and business processes. 

“If we have no support from our 
user group, then that would jeopar- 
Organizations like 
: a 
employees’ 
ing under a single unified system. 

Although the project deals with 
the administration of the University, 
administrators said that students will 


| 








also benefit from the change, par- 


ticularly in receiving paychecks, sti- 
pends, financial aid or research 
grants, in which processes will be- 
come largely automated. 

“From an institution-wide perspec- 
tive, HopkinsOne is essential to our 
continuing to perform our business 
functions. Clearly, we want to do busi- 
ness at the same level of excellence at 
which we do teaching andresearchand 
patient care,” said O’Shea. 


Author 


blurs 
fiction, 
reality 


BY VANITA SAHASRANAMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTrer 


Undergraduates and graduates 
gathered in Gilman 323 on Tuesday 
for award-winning author and essay- 


| ist David Evanier’s reading of two 


works, the short fiction “Mother” and 
an excerpt from the biography Ro- 
man Candle: The Life of Bobby Darin, 
in a Writing Seminars-sponsored 
event. 

Evanier’s reading received a warm 


| reception from both students who at- 


tended and from faculty members in 

the Writing Seminars department. 
Writing Seminars professor 

Stephen Dixon said that Evanier’s 


| nonfiction resembles the style of his 


fictional works. 
“Interestingly enough, the bios, 


| although factual, read like David’s fic- 


tions,” Dixon said. “They’re straight- 
forward, fast-paced, raw, artistic, and, 
as the actor Kevin Spacey said, al- 
though not to me, ‘Compelling and 
revealing and a treasure to read.” 

Dixon invited Evanier to share his 
work at Tuesday’s event. 

“Tve known David for about 15 
years, and I think this is the first time 
I’ve invited a friend to read,” Dixon 
said. “This was special because 
David’s a friend of mine, and I have 
always admired David’s work.” 

In Evanier’s fictional story Mother, 
for which he won the McGinnis- 
Ritchie Award for Fiction, Evanier 
recounts the tale of a son who 
struggled to come to terms with his 
mother’s condition and his mother’s 
attitude towards him. 

Evanier read: “He wondered about 
her strangeness, how she came to be. 
He remembered her loneliness and 


bar- | cruelty, but nothing good abput het 
1 


or how she treated him. Yet, she 
buy him his first kosher hot dog ona 
cold winter day, which was delicious.” 
Freshman Emily Wisnioski said, 
“T like the first story [Mother] a lot. 
It’s different [from what I’m used 
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Author David Evanier spoke about his rare blend of genres in his work. 


to]—I was doing my physics home- 
work for three hours, so it was nice to 
come and listen.” 

Roman Candle:The Life of Bobby 
Darin depicts the true story of singer 
Bobby Darin, who achieved fame de- 
spite his struggle with a congenital 
heart condition. 

Evanier told the News-Letter he 
discovered writing as a mode of ex- 
pression at a young age. 

“T was really writing from the time 
I was about 11 or 12. I loved a lot of 
the writers that I first read — James 
D. Farrelland Richard Wright. [Writ- 
ing] was something I could do really 
well,” Evanier said. “It spoke to me. 
The writing itself moved me, and 
spoke to mein terms of my own expe- 
rience — my own condition — and 
made me feel less lonely.” 

Tochoosethe subjects forhis fiction 
and non-fiction, Evanier said he relies 
on his life experiences and interests. 

“Tn terms of the fiction, basically, 
it’s life experience — what obsesses 
you, and what you're trying to solve 
in your ownlife, and things that move 
you that are either very painful or 
very joyous,” Evanier said. 

He added that his process for pro- 
ducing nonfiction, including his bi- 
ography of Bobby Darin, develops in 
a similar way. atiote vhaman A. etic 

“T have certain interests. I have 
interest in music — I wanted to bea 
singer when I wasakid,” Evanier said. 
“So, it has to be a project that I truly 
believe in, which is in a sense very 
much like a fiction — a singer that I 


really believe in, or a subject that I’m 
committed to.” 

Evanier currently works at the 
Writer’s Room in New York City, and 
said that he thoroughly enjoys writing. 

“Expressing something — reach- 
ing a point of clarity on the page — it 
gives me a sense of having captured 
something with insight, with a sense 
that you’ve done something that 
hasn’t been done before and the 
deeper understanding you have of 
situations in your life that you may 
not have had before.” 

Evanier added, “Creating beautiful 
things — it’s a tremendous feeling of 
exhilaration when you do it right. It is 
one of the biggest highs you can get.” 

Evanier has published novels, 
short stories, essays and biographies. 
Hisarticles have appeared in The New 
York Times Magazine, New York 
magazine, The New Republic, The 
Village Voice and The Nation, among 
other publications. 

Evanier has also won the Aga Khan 
Fiction Prize. His novel Making the 

Wiseguys Weep: The Jimmy Roselli 
Story was featured as a New York 
Times Notable Book of the Year and 
was a finalist in the Ralph J. Gleason 
Music Book Awards. 

According to Dixon, the Writing 
Seminars departmentholdstwotothree 
sessions a year in which professors in- 
vite authors to share their writing. 

“In Writing Seminars, each per- 
manent member of the faculty has the 
opportunity to invite someone [to 
speak],” he said. 
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CCT'V camera system nearly finalized 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
individual falling down, breaches of 
dormitory widows or individuals 
changing direction frequently along 
a path. 

“The focus is on public safety — 
it’s nota ‘Big Brother’ environment,” 
Consalvos said. “It’s the local domain 
knowledge of the security officers that 
tempers the technology.” 

Once a suspicious behavior has 
been identified by the camera, italerts 
the monitor, an iXP subcontractor, 
who then may track the behavior via 
the system of cameras and alert the 
Hopkins security department. 

According to Mullen, several suspi- 
ciousbehaviorshavealreadybeeniden- 
tified and tracked by the cameras since 
the first live operations on Monday. 

In response to concerns that the 
cameras may violate students’ privacy, 
Mullen and iXP consultants expressed 
assurances that thecameraswouldonly 





beused tomonitorthreats tosafety,not 
general acts of truancy. 

“With respect to behavior that is 
dangerous, I would not put horseplay 
or someone walking down the street 
withacan ofbeer in that category,” said 
Paula Burger, Dean of Undergraduate 
Education and Vice Provost. 

According to Mike Anderson, an 
iXP consultant on site at the CCTV 
operating center, the surveillance sys- 
tem will protect the privacy of students 
with a “blue dot” feature designed to 
obscure any views into private resi- 
dences with a dark patch on the screen. 

Pointing to an image of an open 
window caught on a CCTV camera, 
Anderson said that, when the soft- 
ware interface is fully developed, the 
window would be obscured. He said 
that the “blue dot” system should be 
ready for implementation next week. 

“It doesn’t help us, so we don’t 
want to see it,” he said. 


Burger agreed: “Peering into stu- 
dent rooms would be a violation of 
student privacy, and there is no in- 
tent to do this.” 

According to Consalvos, the cam- 
eras are capable of monitoring envi- 
ronments both day and night, can usu- 
ally pan 360 degrees and achieve high 
levels ofzooming. The camerasare also 
linked so thatamonitor can track move- 
ments from one camera to another. 

Consalvos showed a video feed 
from approximately 5 a.m. Wednes- 
day of an individual seen possibly 
attempting to force open a door be- 
hind the Terrace Cafe. 

“There’s a possibility that we'd 
focus ona person if they’ve been pre- 
viously monitored,” he said. “It all 
depends on the security report that 
was written.” 

However, Mullen and Consalvos 
dismissed the possibility that the cam- 
eras could be used for profiling. 


New Web site hosts student videos 


BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins’s first online video sta- 
tion, J-Stream, was officially launched 
today, asa Website exclusively show- 
casing films made by members of the 
Hopkins community. 

The aim of the site, at http:// 
jstream.jhu.edu, is to provide “a vi- 
sual portal for the JHU community,” 
said senior Kathryn Gradowski, vice 
president of J-Stream. 

Members of J-Stream are actively 
searching for video submissions ofall 
types of work, barring any sexually 
graphic content. Submissions are 
open to any student, faculty or staff 
member at Hopkins. 

The site currently hosts student 
cartoons, videotaped performances 
by student groups suchas Olé, Enter- 
tainers Club, Throat Culture, and 
Witness Theater and lectures from 
the Season for Non-Violence series. 

“We want to provide an opportu- 
nity to display work for people to 
watch, which they otherwise would 
notgettosee,” sayssophomore Daniel 
Morais, president of J-Stream. 

J-Stream utilizes a process of “tFWé 
streaming,” where the viewer is sent 








pieces of video at a time, which the 
computer discards after viewing. 

As a student-run organization, J- 
Stream is funded by the Creative Use 
of Technology Grant from the Digital 
Media Center. 

Funded by an annual gift from a 
Hopkins alum, the grant has provided 
J-Stream witha year’s supply of server 
space and videotapes. 

The project began in the summer 
of 2003, when DMC Digital Audio 
Specialist Joe Reinsel worked on a 
prototype ofan Internet-based, video 
broadcasting station at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 

Reinsel and Joan Freedman, di- 
rectors of the DMC, looked for any 
students who would be interested in 
creating something similar for the 
Hopkins community. 

Initiated by Gradowski, a small 
group of students organized the 
projectand began filming various on- 
campus events in the fall of 2003. 

J-stream was launched as a Beta 
Web site, signifying that it was still 
under construction, in late January 
of 2005. 

“Already we’ve had hundreds of 
hits. A comedy group from DC has 
linked our site, so it’s not just for the 


immediate Hopkins community to 
enjoy. It’s great for parents, too,” says 
Morais. 

J-Stream hopes to get funding from 
the SAC by next fall, by which time they 
expect that the grant will be used up. 

“The SAC seems very excited. 
There is limitless room for expansion 
with J-Stream,” said Morais. 

J-stream has been actively focused 
on finding film and media majors who 
would be interested in the project, but 
stress that anyone can get involved. 

“I was a little intimidated because 
I started off without any video expe- 
rience,” says Gradowski. 

J-Stream hopes to eventually 
branch outinto regular shows, as well 
as do live video. 

“The Web site is very easy to 
change. Hopefully we'll be able to get 
proactive people to cover sports, 
music, theater, things like that,” said 
Morais. 

Morais and Gradowski recom- 
mended that students utilize the video 
workshops and coaching available at 
the DMC. 

“None of this would have been 
possible without the resources avail- 
able to us at the DMC,” 
Gradowski. , 
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“The cameras are not smart 
enough to target individuals or 
groups, so profiling is not possible,” 
Consalvos said. 

Despite assurances from adminis- 
trators, students from the Hopkins 
chapter of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union met with Burger last week 
to discuss concerns about privacy vio- 
lations and profiling. 

“When you start putting cameras 
everywhere, there are a lot of privacy 
issues,” said junior Blake Trettien, co- 
presidentofthe JHU-ACLU. “Wewere 
also concerned that the camera moni- 
tors could be for racial profiling.” 

Junior Emilie Adams, vice-presi- 
dent of the JHU-ACLU, said that 
members were generally satisfied 
with Burger’s assurances that pri- 
vate spaces would not be monitored. 
However, Adams expressed reser- 
vations regarding the University’s 
guidelines for determining suspi- 
cious behavior. 

“Tt was a little vague what was go- 
ing to constitute a suspicious per- 
son,” Adams said. 

Trettien added, “I think it'd be a 
good idea for the school to keep track of 
how the camera monitors are using 
them, to see if profiling is taking place.” 

Burger also confirmed that signs 
would be designed and posted to in- 
form passersby that they are under 
video surveillance. 

According to Consalvos, the smart 
cameras were originally developed by 
the Department of Defense to monitor 
military compounds before being de- 
classified and released for public use. 

Mullen estimated that the current 
surveillance system will cost $300,000 
to implement. The cost, according to 
Consalvos, is a result of the long life- 
cycle and minimalerror that the cam- 
eras must have. 

Security officials expressed high 
hopes for the future of the system. 

“I expect the response times [to 
crimes] will improve because it will 
not depend on the victim or someone 
else alerting the security office,” 
Mullen said. 

Consalvos added, “We expect that 
very shortly there will bea significant 
amount of success stories, and that 
people will see crime reduction.” 

Bill Wallace,amonitor ofthe CCTV 
cameras and former member of the 


Secret Service, also praised the smart | 
| cameras. “It’s an excellent system.” 











Allen's criminal 
history examined 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

Last week, Allen apparently ad- 
mitted to police that he intended to 
commit robbery on Jan. 23 when he 
entered Trinh’s apartment believing 
that it was unoccupied. 

Instead, he apparently found 
Trinh sleeping and admitted to as- 
saulting her but said he did not com- 
mit murder, according to sources 


| close to the investigation. 


Trinh’s roommate found her body 
submerged in a bathtub in the apart- 
ment the following day. 

Despite Allen’s denials, police say 
they are confident that he murdered 
Trinh. 

In charging documents filed with 
the Baltimore City District Court, 
police alleged that “DNA belonging 
to Mr. Allen was found on the vic- 
tim,” and ata bail review hearing held 
last Friday morning, Judge Catherine 
Curran O'Malley ruled that Allen be 
held without bail. 

She set a preliminary hearing date 
for April 22, but Joseph Sviatko, Pub- 
lic Information Officer for the Balti- 
more City State’s Attorney’s Office, 
said that the State’s Attorney might 
bring the case against Allen toagrand 
jury instead to decide whether there 
is enough evidence to go to trial. 

In last Friday’s hearing, Baltimore 
Assistant State’s Attorney Barbara 
Richmond described Trinh’s last 
minutes by saying that “the victim 
suffered.” 

Allen’s lawyer, Warren A. Brown, 
asked the prosecution to produce 
more evidence against his client, but 
O’Malley deferred any such decision 
until a future court date. 

“At a bail review hearing the only 
thing the court can consider is 
whether he is a flight risk or whether 
the personisa threat to publicsafety,” 
Sviatko said. 

Also at the hearing, pretrial inves- 
tigators revealed new information 
about Allen. They said that he once 
attempted suicide in 1999 and that he 
has two prior arrests in Baltimore. 

The first, for malicious destruc- 
tion of property, occurred in 1998 
but did not result in charges being 
filed. vi 
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The second occurred in June 2004 
for possession of marijuana. In that 
case, he was given probation before 
judgment, meaning that the judge 
set conditions — such as manda- 
tory community service — for Allen 
to complete before returning to the 
court in July 2005. 

If he had successfully completed 
these requirements, the charge 
would have been cleared from his 
record. 

But some who have worked with 
Allen said that the picture painted 
by prosecutors and police differs 
sharply from person they know. 

He attended Perry Hall High 
School in Baltimore County where 
he did not graduate, but instead 
earned a General Educational De- 
velopment certificate, Brown said. 
After high school, he worked at res- 
taurants, including Rocky Run on 
St. Paul Street. 

“He seemed likea pretty nice guy,” 
said Sarah Bickett, a former co-worker 
of Allen’s at Rocky Run. “I was defi- 
nitely shocked when I saw his face on 
TV because he didn’t seem like that 
type of person.” 

“He was always pretty outgoing, 
easy to getalong withand funny. He’d 
always struck meas a nice, funny guy, 
but I didn’t know him that well,” said 
Jesse Fulton, another former co- 
worker from Rocky Run. 

Fulton also recalled that Allen 
mentioned the murder to him in a 
recent conversation. 

“One of the things that was really 
shocking was that one day when he 
came to visit, he brought it up. We 
were standing and talking and he was 
like, ‘I heard about what happened at 
your school about that girl,” Fulton 
said. 

But former Rocky Run co-worker 
Sarah Lash said that she was leery of 
Allen because of his age. “I always 
thought it was strange that a guy in his 
mid-20s would hang out at PJs, your 
average college bar. I always tried to 
avoid him in public due to awkward- 
ness. I didn’t necessarily want to be 
associated with him.” wd 

— Staff writer Patrice Hutton con- 
tributed to this article 
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National Student Employee Appreciation Week 


Ff Congratulations to this 
Year’s Nominees for the JHU 
Student Employee of the Year 


1. Brian J. Anderson 
2. Alexis M. Bierman 
3. Cristina Bonsanti 
4. Sarah Breeding 
5. Sarah Broesamle 
6. Nadia Campbell 
7. Ryan A. Carroll 

8. John C. Carter 

9. Cyurry Choi 


Award! 


22. Cathleen D. Hamel 
23. Jessica N. Hiltabidel 
24. Jessica Innocent 
25. Ameet K. Jain 

26. Gregory M. Jastrab 
27. Timothy M. Kernan 
28. Sumin Lee” 

29. Keeve E. Nachman 
30. Ann Maria Navar 


10. James P. Clark 31. Holly S. Orr 

11. Stephanie Couzin 32. Eugene Paik 

12. Ruma Das 33. Jillian M. Richmond 
13. Audrey DiMauro 34, Maria G. Rivarola 


14. Matt P. Dragon 
15. Brian R. Follweiler 


35. Kurt T. Schmenger 
36. Diana S. Smirnova 


16. Katina N, Fox 37. Matthew S. Sterling 

y 17. Amanda B. Friant 38. Diana W. Tang 

18. Andrea L. Gottlich 39. Kristopher Thornsbury 
19. Emily E. Gray 40. Kathleen A. Turley 

3 20. ChristianT.Grim 41. Jessica R. Valdez 

é 21. Joshua Grischkan 

; 
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‘ Ccheck next week’s Newsletter for pictures of this 
- year’s winners! Over 50 students have nominated their 
_ supervisors for Employer of the Year 2005. The winner 
_ and the student that nominated them wil] each receive a 
_ party pack — come see them on display in 72 Garland 
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Come Celebrate with us April 4"°-8"", 2005! 
Free Ice Cream on the Quad! 


Join us Monday, April 4"" from 12-2pm 
in front of Levering for an ice cream 
social. Sundaes are free for student 

employees — just bring a copy of a 
check receipt or direct deposit stub 
and receive a sundae free! Don't 
work? Join us anyway — sundaes are 
only $1! Spin the prize wheel to win 
dozens of gifts, and take part in our 
- campus-wide scavenger hunt to win a — 

huge basket of goodies. The fun will 
continue all week in the Office of 
Student Employment Services, 72 

_ Garland Hall. Stop by for bags of 

- popcorn, daily prize drawings, and try — 
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your luck at opening our treasure 
chest for a grand prize! 


" National Student Employer and Employee f 


_ of the Year Ceremony - Tuesday, April 5" 
_ The Winners of this year's Student Employee of the Year and — 
_ Student Employer of the Year will be recognized in a ceremony 
inthe Glass Pavilion. Student Employee of the Year will 

_ receive a $500 savings bond and will go on to compete at 

8 regional, state and national levels. 
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Thanks to our Sponsors! 4. 


Alumni Relations 
Annual Giving 
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5 Let us know what you think of 
student employment, and win a prize 
in the process! Complete our online 


‘ survey at www.jhu.edu/~stujob. Daily 
i. 


drawings will be held, with prizes’ 


AMPERES ON AER OE ANAT, OS EN ANE AIR CEN IE OAD a a 4 Se suey: 


Bio Medical Engineering 

Center for Social Concern 

Center for Talented Youth 
Charles Village Pub 

Dean of Student Life 

Dean of Undergraduate Education 
Design & Publications 

Donna's Charles Village 

Facilities Management 

Gordon's Florist Hometown Girl 
HSA Business Office 

JHU Press 

O'Go Sales Company 

President Brody's Office 

Printing Services 

Recreational Sports 

Rocky Run 

Sam's Bagels 

Security, Parking & Transportation 
Student Development & Programming 
Student Financial Services 

The Charles Theater 
Undergraduate Admissions 
XANDO (Cosi) 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
He also commented that the human 
rights violations occurring in the re- 
gion cannot be ignored, saying, “Ev- 
ery single day people are dying, hu- 
man rights violations are taking place. 
Kashmir cannot be put on the 


backburner any longer — the longer 
the delay the more casualties there 


will be.” 

He also emphasized the impor- 
tance of the Kashmir people in the 
dialogue about their future. 

Sadiq said, “India and Pakistan 
need a process with timelines to dis- 
cuss Kashmir. The international com- 
munity should ensure the continua- 
tion of a dialogue.” 

Che debate continued as Fai spoke 
about his hope for peace in the re- 
gion, as well his concerns surround- 
ing the leadership of India and Paki- 
stan in their efforts for resolution. 

Fai criticized Manmohan Singh, 
the prime minister of India, for be- 
ing inconsistent on the issue of 
Kashmir. 

“{Singh] says he wants to find a 
peaceful settlement, and then later 
rules out the possibility of talking 
about Kashmir. These are confusing 
Statements from a person of impor- 
tance,” Fai said. 

He then encouraged the establish- 
ment of dialogue at different levels, 
with an inter-Kahsmiri dialogue and 
one between the leadership of Kash- 
mir and the Indian government. 


Switch to paper ballots lowers voter turnout at key location 


The next speaker addressed the | 


extensive human rights violations in 


part of the conflict. 

Guida, deputy leader of the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives, 
brought a handmade dollalong tothe 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


NEWS 


FAS panel promotes StuCo, Young Trustee elections held Wed, 
peace in Kashmir 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
work.” 
“I had been advocating paper bal- 


| lots early on,” Agarwal continued. 
Kashmir as a particularly unsettling | 


discussion given to him by three | 


Kashmiri teenagers, saying, “I have 
made two trips to the region. I re- 
ceived this doll from three teenagers 
who were victims of gang rape by the 
Indian military.” 

He added, “Currently there are 
700,000 troops, half of the Indian 
standing army, occupying Kashmir. 
There is one armed soldier in the 
region for every eleven people. They 


are watching what people say, and | 


seeing where their loyalties stand.” 

Guida commented that this num- 
ber of occupying forces is five times 
the number of armed forces that are 
in Iraq, and argued that the conse- 
quences of stationing such a force in 
the region harm civilians. 

“Homes and businesses are 
burned, menare tortured and killed 
and most likely tonight an Indian 
soldier or squad will break into a 
woman’s home and do the unthink- 
able,” Guida said. “I went to a refu- 
gee camp and saw young men miss- 
ing limbs, and met a 55-year-old 
man whose wife and daughter and 
been raped and killed in his house.” 

He added, “Kashmir is a humani- 
tarian disaster.” 


“The original problem was that people 
were concerned with low voter turn- 
out with paper ballots.” 

A Young Trustee candidate, se- 
nior Leah Miller, agreed. 

“There’s no chance of fraud with 


| this system, and that’s good. But 


the number of people who will leave 
their daily routine, go out of their 


way to vote, is much less,” Miller 





said. 

She added, “It was much easier 
to just access a Web site. But now, 
I’m really concerned, especially be- 
cause I want juniors and seniors to 
vote. The voting sites are limited, 
and once the Breezeway closes, no 
senior or junior is going to go out of 
their way to Terrace.” 

Voting stations were situated at 
eight locations around campus, in- 
cluding the MSE Library, Levering 
Hall, the Breezeway, Wolman Hall 
and Terrace. After voting, the names 
of voters were crossed off of a com- 


| prehensive list of students. BoE offi- 


cials said that when the votes were 
counted, the lists would be compared 
and any student voting more than 
once would have their vote dis- 


| counted. 


“We thought the presence of the 
station would be enough to get people 
to stop by,” senior BoE member Jack 
Po said. 

“It’s getting increasingly difficult 





Prof. discusses Abu Ghraib abuse 


BY DAVID CORRIGAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Dr. Steven Caton, a professor of 
anthropologyat Harvard University, 
visited Hopkins on Tuesday to givea 
reading of a new essay titled “The 
Passion of Abu Ghraib,” in which he 
argued that the public has shown in- 
creasing fascination with graphic por- 
trayals of evil. 

-  Theeventtook place in Macaulay 

“Hall, and featured members of the 
Hopkins anthropology department 
as well as Caton. 

Caton argued that three recent 
historical events — last year’s re- 
lease of Mel Gibson’s controversial 
film The Passion of the Christ, the 
public release of photographs de- 
picting torture from the Abu Ghraib 
prison, and the string of televised 
beheadings by insurgents in the 
Middle East — are all connected 
anthropologically in various, pre- 
viously unnoticed ways. 

According to Caton, the three 
events were essentially related to the 

“struggle ofhuman sovereignty,” and 
to make his point he cited a number 
ofrelevantworks, both academicand 
literary. 

He began by describing J.M. 
Coetzee’s 2003 novel Elizabeth 
Costello, in which a woman is raped 
and chooses to remain silent aboutit, 
even to her friends and family. The 
character herself is a novelist, and at 
a conference describes the propaga- 
tion of evil in literature. 

In the novel, the protagonist de- 
scribes a book by author Paul West, 
titled The Very Rich Hours of Count 
von Stauffenberg, as an example of 
evil that is so vividly depicted it can 
lead to more evil in the world. The 
protagonist claims that the actions 
of Nazi executioners are so graphi- 


cally portrayed and examined, the 
work can be classified as obscene. 

In his talk, Caton lent credence 
to the idea that an overly-vivid por- 
trayal of evil can produce more evil. 
He also made many references to 
Georgio Agamben’s 1995 book 
Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and 
Naked Life. 

Caton then described the relation 
of these works to Gibson’s The Pas- 
sion of the Christ, in which Christ is 


shown in many scenes being brutally | 


beaten. 

“Gibson’s Christ is the Homo 
Sacer,” Caton argued, referring to a 
creature in Agamben’s book. 
“{Christ] can be killed but not sacri- 
ficed.” 

Caton supported his argument by 
referencing the character of Pontius 
Pilate, who faced a difficult decision, 
but in the end allowed the crucifixion 
to take place to ensure Roman sover- 
eignty. 

Caton argued that the film 
showed the paradoxes of sover- 
eignty, reinforced by Pilate allow- 
ing the execution to take place and 
the Roman guards brutally beating 
Christ as a symbol of their power 

over him. 

He then moved on to the contro- 
versial pictures taken at Abu Ghraib 
prison. Originally, the public called 
the pictures pornographic and sado- 
masochistic. Caton expressed a dif- 
ferent view. 

“T argue that the images from Abu 
Ghraib prison, while no doubt sado- 
masochistic, would be better under- 
stood in terms of struggles over sov- 
ereignty,” he said. 

Caton argued that the disturbing 
photos had more to do with the 
American soldiers’ expression of 
power and sovereignty over the Iraqi 
prisoners. “What they are saying is: 


‘Weare the powerful, and you are the 
slave,” he said. 

Finally, Caton described the re- 
cent string of televised beheadings of 
Americans and foreigners by mili- 
tant Iraqi groups. He described how 
the executions were often ritualistic, 
with a certain pattern seen in nearly 
every execution. 

He claimed that the executions 
were notamasochistic sacrifice, buta 
strong show of power over the cap- 
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After Caton finished reading his 
essay, participants primarily from 
the anthropology department were 
given a chance to analyze Caton’s 
work. 

A panelist asked Caton how evil 
was defined in the essay, and Caton 
agreed that in his work, as in many 
works, evil is ambiguous. He refer- 
enced the Terri Schiavo case as an 
example in which ambiguity is preva- 
lent. 

Hewasthenasked about the theory 
of exceptionality, which he had men- 
tioned in his essay, and about how 
exceptionality and sovereignty are 
connected. 

“Exceptions are being claimed 
by various agencies of the state that 
create a sense in which what one 
says now may be used against you 
three or four months later,” he re- 
plied. 

Finally, Caton was asked to dis- 
cuss how, in many of the works men- 
tioned, the brutal acts are contrasted 
with beautiful weather, such as blue 
skies in The Passion of the Christ, in 
Paul West’s book and in the public 
Iraqi executions. 

Caton’argued that the clear, blue 
skies might symbolize an indifference 
of nature to the sometimes-brutal 
practices done to preserve human 
sovereignty. 





to figure out an online system. But I 
wish there had been a way to do it for 
this election. It’s a lot easier to get 
someone to do something if it’s 
online. 

“Your friend just e-mails you a 
Web site and it takes three seconds. I 
think student are apathetic because 
every time you vote, your efforts get 
negated,” Miller said. 

“There really weren’t any other 
alternatives,” Seibert said. “After 
what problems we had with online 
voting, we couldn’t set up another 
system. I’m concerned because pa- 
per ballots also have possibilities 
for fraud, but I’m very confident. I 
don’t see any holes in the system, 
and I saw holes in the electronic 
system.” 

Midway through election day, Di- 
rector for Student Involvement Jeff 


Groden-Thomas reported that voter 
turnout was low. : 

“It’s apathy,” Groden-1 homas 
said. “This morning I was sitting at 
the booth in Wolman. Out of 83 
people who walked by that I called 
out to — I was keeping track of the 
number — 10 voted. The rest gave 
excuses ranging from Ill doit later to 
I’m going to class.” 

Junior Waqas Butt, who voted at 
the library on Wednesday afternoon, 
expressed his confidence in the new 
voting system. 

“The results are up to the voters 
themselves and to the candidates. 
And sometimes the candidates are 
just as apathetic as the voters,” Butt 
said. 

“You just choose someone who 
you think will do a better job. [Pa- 
per ballot voting] is a better system. 
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s on campus, BoE chair Says 


If it takes longer, it’s okay. We Ca 
wait,” he added. 

“Everything seems to have ryp 
more or less smoothly because the 
staffat the university really pitched jn 
alot with at least ten volunteers from 
their staff,” Seibert said. 

Some BoE members expressed 
concern for the future of elections 
held by the BoE. 

“This and the next election will be 
by paper ballot,” said Po. “The chance 
of things going wrong is very low, 
About 10 to 15 percent of students 
voted by electronic ballot.” 

He continued, “I think the stu- 
dent body feels disenfranchised by 
multiple repeals, which have been go- 
ing on for several years. For the Bok 
to regain the students’ trust, I think 
two elections need to be run success- 
fully back-to-back.” 
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The new system includes inter- 
coms completely separate from the 
on-campus phone network currently 
in operation. Along with its indepen- 
dence from the phone system, the 
intercoms will also be powered by a 
separate generator. 

“[The] biggest improvement is 
that it’s a separate system from the 
telephone system, powered bya sepa- 
rate unit, so that if [the campus] were 
to lose power, the emergency inter- 
coms would still be operational,” 
Geldmacher said. 

Sirens and flashing beacons on 
each unit will also be inspected to 
ensure that they are working prop- 
erly. Any of these systems that are 
found to be inoperable or damaged 
will be fixed or replaced immediately 
so that the system as a whole can be 


| up and running quickly. 


While they aren’t responsible for 
the technical functioning of the sys- 
tem, Hopkins Security is on the re- 
ceiving end of the emergency calls 
that go through the new system, and 
is the primary responding unit to the 
system. 


Kibler commented that Director 





- Hopkins Security Lt. George 


Mullen had “strongly advocated 
maintaining a one hundred-percent 
reliable system,” and that he and his 
fellowsecurity officers were most con- 
cerned that the 
system was de- 





Intercoms replace security phones 


Last week, Baltimore resident 
Donta Allen was arrested in con- 
nection with Trinh’s murder. Hours 
later he confessed to having as- 
saulted her, but 
not to killing 
her. 
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feels safe and have been 


comfortable on campus. 

The upgrade of the phone system 
was addressed in a 15-point action 
plan that University President Brody 


_ outlined in late January in response. 


to the death of senior Linda Trinh 
earlier this year. 


implemented, though the Univer- 
sity is making progress. Earlier this 
week, the University completed the 
installation of closed-circuit cam- 


_eras throughout campus, The cam- 


eras have been up andrunning since 
Monday. 
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~ Free and Open to the Public 
se Reception to follow in Hodson Atrium 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Institute for Global Studies in Culture, Power 
& History Presents: 





Public Health Looks at War 


Dr. Gilbert Burnham 
Associate Professor, JHMI 


Founder and Director, Center for Refugee and 
Disaster Response (CIEDRS) 


Aftermath of a Study Estimating 
100,000 or More Civilian Deaths in 
Iraq Since 2003 


Dr. Leslie Roberts 


Research Associate, Bloomberg School of PH 
International Health, Division of Health Systems 


For Further Information and Directions: 
www, jhu.edu/~igscph | 





Thursday, April 7th, 2005 
2 6pm—8pm 
| Hodson Hall 110 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


State Dept. releases report; 
Rice commends successful 
spread of democracy 


Con INGTON (AP) — U 
Oleezza Ri i i 

abe Ney on Monday gains by democratic 
ments in Afghanistan, 
Georgia, Ukraine and L 

Rice released a Stat 
US. efforts to promo 
countries and territori 

The 293- 
Ministratio 
than those of 
Bush’s inc 

A year 
2004 repo 
Outcry over abuses by U.S. servicemen of detainees at the 
Abu Ghraib prison in Iraq. 

Subsequently, 
American-run Pp 
Guantanamo naval ba 
Prisoners have died 
of the U.S, military. 





ebanon. 
€ Department report highlighting 


es, 


Previous years because of President George W. 
reased attention to the promotion of democracy. 


se in Cuba. More than two dozen 
over the past year while in the custody 


" Michael Kozak, the top State Department official for 
uman rights, said at a briefing Monday that the initial | 


international criticism over the misconduct softened 


after the perpetrators were punished by U.S. military | 


courts, 


Countries also took note, he said, when Defense Secre- 


tary Donald Rumsfeld and top military officers were ques- 


tioned about the abuse in nationally televised congres- 
sional hearings. 


Rice said U.S. relations with individual countries will 
depend on their commitment to human rights. 


— George Gedda 
The Associated Press 


United Arab Emirates to 
construct world’s tallest 
building in Dubai by 2008 


DUBAI, United Arab Emirates (AP) — For now, the 
world’s tallest building is a flower-shaped concrete slab 
with pilings plunging 50 meters (160 feet) into the earth. 
When it’s finished, weak-kneed visitors will swoon over 


this city from the stainless-steel-skinned tower’s 123rd ‘| 


floor “sky lobby.” 

Developers say the Burj Dubaiwill soar above 2,300 feet 
(700 meters) above the desert— dozens of stories taller 
than skyscrapers in Taiwan, Chicago or anywhere else. But 
they are keeping the exact height a secret to flummox 
would-be competitors in the world’s furious skyscraper 
race. 

“We're going to records never approached before. Not 
only will it be the tallest building, it will be the tallest 
manmade tower,” said Robert Booth, a director at Emaar 
Properties, the local construction giant developing the 
pointed spire-shaped building. 

Booth joked that the $900 million Burj — due for 
completion in 2008 — will sport a movable spire to keep 
observers from ever gauging the true height. 

“Only the chairman will know how tall it is,” he joked. 

He refused to reveal the total number of stories, but a 
mock elevator at the site held a button for a 189th floor. 
The building’s 3-meter (10 foot) sway in the wind means 
designers need to prevent whiplash in the ultra-long cables 
hauling up 50 elevators. : 

A thriving business center in a region better known for 
conflict, the Gulf city of Dubai has staked its fame on 
audacious construction projects, and the Burj is one of the 


more extreme. 


— Jim Krane 
The Associated Press 


Colo. Supreme Court throws 
out case where jurors used 
Bible as basis for judgment 


Court on 

ENVER (AP) — The Colorado Supreme 

eas threw out the death penalty in a rape-and- 
urder case because jurors had studied Bible verses 

ai as “eye for eye, tooth for tooth” during delibera- 

ae justi Harlan to serve 

3-2 vote, justices ordered Robert ar 
eid ait sectih parole for kidnapping 25-year-old 
ck tal waitress Rhonda Maloney in 1994 and raping her 
int for two hours. 

i: rhe “ators ta Harlan’s 1995 trial sentenced him to 

di “at defense lawyers discovered five of them had 

] ‘eked up Bible verses, copied them down and talked 

Fie fae while deliberating a sentence behind closed 


doors. 
The Supreme 
case could have 


Court said that “at least one juror in this 
been influenced by these authoritative 
es to vote for the “rhe grass when he or she may 

j a life sentence. 
a ee tory Michael Goodbee said pros- 
ee were reviewing the ruling and could ask the state 
Severe Court to reconsider or could appeal to the U.S. 


Supreme Cour uments before the Supreme Court 


op ieee hleen Lord said the 
; fense attorney Kathleen Lor 
eee ie outside the law. “They went to the Bible 


. ‘ » 
sy and out God's position on capital punishment,” she 


said. 


Prosecutors had argued that jurors should be allowed 


to refer to the Bible or other religious texts during delibera- 


tions. 


‘ 


— Steven K. Paulson 
The Associated Press 
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the Palestinian territories, Iraq, 

te democratic development in 98 | [ 
Page report is mandated by Congress. The ad- | 


N Is calling attention to this year’s report more | 


ago, the administration withheld release of the 
rt for almost two weeks because of the global | 


additional abuses were reported at | 
risons in Afghanistan and at the | 


NEWS 


BY MICHAEL KOFTRON 
THE ASSOCIATED Press 


ATLANTA (AP) — Less than a day after allowing 
Terri Schiavo’s parents to file a request for a new hearing, 
a federal appeals court on Wednesday declined to rehear 
arguments for having a feeding tube reattached to the 
severely brain-damaged woman. 

The Atlanta-based 11th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
had overnight agreed to let Bob and Mary Schindler file, 
raising’ a flicker of hope for the'parents after a series ‘of 
setbacks. But the court rejected the request 15 hours later. 

Tobe granted, the parents’ request would haveneeded 
the support of seven of the court’s 12 judges. The court 
did not disclose the vote breakdown. 

“Any further action by our court or the district court 
would beimproper,” Judge Stanley Birch Jr. wrote. “While 
the members of her family and the members of Congress 
have acted in a way that is both fervent and sincere, the 
time has come for dispassionate discharge of duty.” 

Birch went on to scold President Bush and Congress 
for their attempts to intervene in the judicial process, 
saying: “In resolving the Schiavo controversy, it is my 
judgment that, despite sincere and altruistic motivation, 





the legislative and executive branches of our government 
have acted in a manner demonstrably at odds with our 
Founding Fathers’ blueprint for the governance of a free 
people — our Constitution.” 

Judges Gerald Tjoflat and Charles R. Wilson, the same 
two judges who issued a dissenting opinion last week 
when the full court considered the case for the first time, 
also issued a statement in Wednesday’s ruling. 

“The relevant question here is whether a rational fact 
finder could have found by clear and convincing evidence 


that Mrs. Schiavo would have wanted nutrition and hydra- 


tion to be withdrawn under these circumstances. The plain- 
tiffs carry a heavy burden, but I do not believe that this 
question can be determined in this expedited fashion with- 
out a hearing on the merits,” wrote Tjoflat. 

The Schindlers visited their daughter Wednesday 
morning at her hospice in Florida and urged their sup- 
porters to keep trying. “I was pleasantly surprised by 
what I saw,” Bob Schindler said. “So she’s still fighting, 
and we'll keep fighting.” 

“We knowthatsome ofher organsare still functioning 
... It’snot too late,” he said of Terri Schindler, who began 
her 13th day without food or water. 

In requesting a new hearing, the Schindlers argued 
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CHRIS O'MEARA/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Terri Schiavo's father Bob Schindler, right, comforts Terri's mother Mary Schindler, center, as the Rev. Jesse Jackson looks on during a news conference Tuesday. 
Jackson says Terri Schiavo, whose feeding tube was removed over two weeks ago, is dying of hunger and dehydration, a fate he called “inhumane.” 


Federal court rejects renewed Schiavo appeal 


that a federal judge in Tampa should have considered the 
entire state court record and not just the procedural 
history when he ruled against the parents. 

Doctors have said Schiavo, 41, would probably die 
within a week or two of the tube being removed. 

The case has wound its way through six courts for 
seven years; the U.S. Supreme Court declined to inter- 
vene five times. 

Terri Schiavo’s feeding tube was removed March 18 
on a court order sought by her husband, Michael, who 
contends she wouldn’t want to be kept alive artificially. 
She suffered catastrophic brain damage in 1990 when her 
heart stopped for several minutes because of a chemical 
imbalance apparently brought on by an eating disorder. 

But the Schindlers have maintained that their daugh- 
ter would want to be kept alive. 

On Tuesday, they asked the appeals court to consider 
their request for a new hearing based on the seven-year 
history of evidence in the case, rather than whether previous 
Florida court rulings have met the legal standards of state 
law. 

The request contends that the federal court in Tampa 
had “committed plain error when it reviewed only the 
state court case and outcome history.” 








BY MICHAEL CASEY 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BANDA ACEH, Indonesia (AP) — A 
powerful earthquake struck about mid- 
night Monday off Indonesia’s west coast, 
killing nearly 300 people whose homes 
collapsed on them and sending a shudder 
of panic across the Indian Ocean that an- 
other killer tsunami was on the way. 

But fears of a second tsunami catastro- 
phe in just over three months eased within 
hours, as officials in countries at risk re- 
ported their coasts clear of the type of quake- 
spawned waves that ravaged a dozen coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa on Dec. 26. 

All of the deaths reported in the hours 
immediately after Monday’s quake were 
on Indonesia’s Nias island, off Sumatra’s 
west coast, which was close to the epicen- 
ter of Monday’s temblor. 

In one town, Gunungsitoli, about 70 
percent of buildings had collapsed in the 
market district, officials said. 

“Hundreds of buildings have been dam- 
aged or havecollapsed,” said Agus Mendrofa, 
the island’s deputy district head. He told el- 
Shinta radio station that at least 296 people 
had died in Gunungsitoli. 

The U.S. Geological Survey measured 
Monday’s quake at magnitude 8.7 and its 
epicenter was 250 kilometers (155 miles) 
south-southeast of Banda Aceh, the capi- 
tal of Aceh province on Sumatra, and more 
than 10 kilometers (six miles) under the 
seabed of the Indian Ocean. 

The agency said Monday’s quake was 
an aftershock of the 9.0 quake on Dec. 26 
that sent giant waves crashing into Indian 
Ocean rim coastlines, killing more than 
125,000 people in 11 countries. More than 
100,000 people remain missing, and more 
than 1.5 million were left homeless. 

Japan declined to lift its tsunami warn- 
ing for nations rimming the Indian Ocean, 
noting that tidal gauges it maintains in the 
region had detected a 25-centimeter (12- 
inch) tsunami off Sri Lanka and a smaller 
one off the Maldives. An official at Japan’s 
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Meteorological Agency, speaking on con- 
dition of anonymity, said it was unclear if 
they could growlarger. Australia also main- 
tained its warning. 

While still very powerful, Monday’s 
quake was substantially weaker than the 
one that caused the tsunami. An 8.0 earth- 
quake releases energy equal to about 6.2 
million tons of TNT. Buta 9.0 earthquake 
is equal to nearly 100 million tons of ex- 
ploding TNT. 

The quake triggered tsunami warnings 
in at least three countries and widespread 


panicin Indonesiaand Sri Lanka, the coun- 
tries worst hit by the Dec. 26 disaster. As it 
became clear no tsunami was imminent, 
governments withdrew the warnings. 

“Tt seems this earthquake did not trig- 
ger a tsunami,” Prihar Yadi, a scientist 
with the Indonesia Geophysics Agency, 
said about three hours after the quake. “If 
it had, the tsunami would have hit the 
coastline of Sumatra by now.” 

The quake lasted for about two min- 
utes — far longer than most of the daily 
aftershocks that have rocked Sumatra 





Earthquake strikes Indonesia, over 300 dead 


since Dec. 26. 

In Banda Aceh, the capital of Aceh prov- 
ince that was hardest-hit on Dec. 26, the 
quake cut electricity and thousands of 
people poured into the streets, most get- 
ting into vehicles to flee low-lying areas. 

The panic gripped at least one camp in 
Banda Aceh where tsunami survivors have 
been living. An Associated Press photog- 
rapher described thousands of people flee- 
ing their tents at the camp knownas TVRI, 


some crying out “Alahu Akbar!” or “God 
is great. 





Kyrgyzstans president takes office 


BY BAGILA BUKHARBAYEVA 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


BISHKEK, Kyrgyzstan (AP) — More 
political leaders threw their support behind 
Kyrgyzstan’s newly elected parliament Mon- 
day ina bid to restore stability to this impov- 
erished Central Asian nation following the 
dramatic ouster of President Aska Akayev. 

It remained to be seen whether the move 
would be accepted by opposition support- 
ers, whose violent protests over alleged vot- 
ing irregularities in parliamentary elections 
chased Akayev from the country Thursday. 

But a crowd of protesters dispersed 
peacefully after interim leader Kurmanbek 
Bakiyev, a former prime minister who 
joined the opposition to Akayev, prom- 
ised that allegations of electoral abuses 
would be dealt with. 

Bakiyev, who urged Akayev to formally 
resign, spoke to the demonstrators after 
recognizing the new parliament as legiti- 
mate, which he did after that body named 
him prime minister. 

Both the new parliament and the old 
legislature have been vying to retain con- 
trol, with both meeting on different floors 
ofthe same building. The old body’s upper 
house remained defiant Monday, but its 


45-member lower chamber suspended its 
activity and called on the upper house to 
do the same. 

Bakiyev’s decision to back the new par- 
liament came after other opposition lead- 
ers swung their support to the body, and 
its newspeaker warned that the lawmakers 
might declare Bakiyev’s appointment as 
interim leader unconstitutional. 

“Today we need to take a political deci- 
sion,” Bakiyev said in endorsing the new 
parliament. “You started your work. In 
accordance with the constitution, the two- 
chamber (previous) parliament should fin- 
ish its work.” ‘ 

Hundreds of demonstrators outside the 
parliament building called recognition of 
the new legislature a betrayal. The opposi- 
tion had accused Akayev’s regime of ma~ 
nipulating parliamentary elections in Feb- 
ruary and March to give him a compliant 
legislature — which would amend the con- 
stitution to allow another term — and 
secure seats for two of his children, — 

“The new parliament is illegitimate,” 
said protester Adylbek Kasimov, who car- 
ried two pages of typed demands, topped 
by a call for the dissolution of the newly 
elected department. “The dirty election 
on their conscience.” . 


av 


Bakiyev spoke to the crowd with a 

bullhornand encouraged them to gohome, 
promising that courts would look into elec- 
toral violations recorded in voting for 
about 20 of the new parliament’s 75 seats. 
The protesters then drifted away without 
incident. - 
__ Earlier, Bakiyev called for a formal res- 
ignation by Akayev, whohad been in power 
since 1990, when this nation of five million 
people was still a Soviet republic, 

“President Akayev has kept silent until 
now. | believe [he] should address his 
people and announce his decision,” 
Bakiyev said. 

_ The location of Akayev was unclear. 
Kyrgyzstan’s acting prosecutor general, 
Azimbek Beknazarov, said the fugitive 
president was in neighboring Kazakhstan 
and negotiating with Bakiyev and mem- 
bers of the new parliament. The state news 
agency Kabar said it had unconfirmed in- 
formation he was still in Russia. 

Bakiyev told lawmakers that he spoke 
with Russian President Vladimir Putin and 
the leaders of Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, 
and all three expressed support for his 
governmentand offered assistance. He said 
ie es. about Akayev’s location or any 
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Another blow to sociallife 





The political wheels are turning in City Coun- 
cil, and the next victim to be crushed in the gears 
is the anemic social life at Johns Hopkins. In a 
move that can’t be seen as anything but pander- 
ing for the favor of a few constituents, Council- 
woman Mary Pat Clarke has mounted an offen- 
sive against anyone who holds a party where 
alcohol is served and a cover charge is imposed. 

Clarke’s clear lack of identification with col- 
lege social life makes us wonder whether she 
made it past high school. 

At a university that offers very few student 
activities, this announcement deals a crushing 
blow to the last bastion of social life at Hopkins. 
The justification for such an initiative is difficult 
tounderstand. Docommunity members notwant 
students to enjoy themselves? Do they want stu- 
dents who host parties to go broke, regardless of 
how they work with their neighbors? 

After all, parties are expensive—whether you 
have a Dj, a live band, or are just serving drinks. 
The idea of charging cover isn’t a moneymaking 
scheme that students use to get rich. In fact, 
many hosts lose a substantial amount of money 
from throwing parties. Charging an admission 
fee (rarely over $5) helps defray the cost. Re- 
member, we’re college students. 

If local residents are angry about noise from 


parties, they should be complaining about ex- | 


actly that. Many students who live in area 
rowhouses are willing to keep the volume down 
if their neighbors are complaining. Rowhouse 
parties are shut down with regularity because of 


noise—it’s something that students have come | 


to accept. 
If Charles Village residents truly want neigh- 


borly relations with Hopkins students, tattling to | 


City Council and spoiling their social life will 


only exacerbate already an already bad situation. | 
Meanwhile, the University is doing a poor job of | 


alerting students of what legal troubles may await 


them if they act like any normal college students | 
would. Hopkins Director of Community Relations | 


Salem Reiner has alerted IFC and the Panhellenic 


Council, butagood partofthe Hopkins social scene | 


exists outside of fraternity houses. Furthermore, 
students who live in off-campus rowhouses are the 
ones who need to be alerted most, since they are 
most in danger of the crackdown. Reiner could 
certainly have done more to alert students. 

Atthe same time, this should bea wake-up call 
for college students in terms of political action. If 
we're unhappy with the community, we should 
demand change ourselves. We’rea part of Charles 
Village, too, and we can register to vote to keep 
people like Mary Pat Clarke out of office. 





Be responsible with CCTV 


Last April, when Hopkins announced that it 
had contracted a private consultant to study how 
the University could use technology to improve 
security, many feared that the iXP Corporation’s 
report would be forgotten by September. 


Unfortunately, in the past eleven months, 
kins has expe 
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community’s consciousness. The delive 
report, which encouraged the use of cameras near 
campus, was ordered in and delivered to a similar 
climate - a campus of scared students. 

As a result, about two months ago Hopkins 
announced that it was accelerating plans to install 
closed circuit television (CCTV) cameras on and 
around campus early after an undergraduate’s 
murder ignited already widespread fears of inad- 
equate security at Homewood. 

This week’s announcement that the CCTV 
system is operational — with 32 cameras already 
working or expected to be installed within a 
month — constitutes a major step forward in the 
University’s efforts to increase security. 

These cameras, monitored 24 hours a day and 
employing sophisticated technology aimed at 
recognizing suspicious behavior, provide uni- 
versity security officials with powerful tools nec- 
essary to anticipate, deter and disrupt crime, 
rather than simply to investigate it. 

But these cameras are so powerful — they can 
zoom in close enough to see car license plates — 
and so pervasive that they raise a set of important 
questions about responsible use. At a school that 
already lacks a robust studentlife, security officials 
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must limit their responses solely to safety threats 
ratherthantomeaninglessruleviolations. Although 
itis early, comments from the administration indi- 
cate they are cognizant of this concern. 

They seem to realize that cameras should not 
be used punish students who engage in horse- 
rare walking around with beer cans. The 









jast thing Mopkins needs to do Is to waste | n 
power and time stifling students’ social lives. 
Also important is the issue of student privacy. 
Although the ACLU has been conspicuously silent 
on this issue until very recently, the fact that these 
cameras have the power to zoom into students’ 
dorm rooms should raise eyebrows. Nevertheless, 
the security department’s claims that their “blue 
dot” technology will obscure views into windows 
should allay some of these concerns. While this 
guarantee might not sit well with everyone, stu- 
dents must understand that there are tradeoffs 
between safety and privacy. Vigilance and a bit of 
trust should ensure that students are not the sub- 
jects of peeping toms with powerful cameras. 

On balance the installation and operation of 
these cameras represents an effective method of 
deterring and preventing crime. Often, a major 
fault of security is that it is aimed at preventing 
crimes that have already happened rather than 
anticipating future ones. While the installation of 
CCTV was undoubtedly precipitated by a few ter- 
rible events, the widespread camera placement 
seems to indicatea bit of foresight. We hope thatthe 
administration keeps its word and that CCTV is 
used to keep students safe, rather thart to monitor 
open containers on the freshman quad. 





Doing it the old-fashioned way 


At first glance, the Board of Election’s most 
recent attempt to hold an election may seem like 
the latest in a long string of failures. The need to 
move from online voting to paper ballots is asad 
reflection on student government and on the 
University. Furthermore, this year’s turnout was 
certainly lower than expected — about 500 voters 
compared to last year’s 1200 plus voters. 

But given the fiascos that have marred the 
process in recent years, we are actually encour- 
aged by this spring’s results. There seem to have 
been no cases of voter fraud, no debates over the 
appropriate use of students’ personal informa- 
tion and no blame unnecessarily shifting from 
the administration to the students. Suddenly, the 
fact that only 500 people actually voted seems 
like a manageable problem. 


While we note the qualified success of the most _ 


recent election, in the future the BoE needs to focus 
on increasing turnout. At the risk of sounding like 
_a broken record, we urge the BOE to take more 


strides to publicize the elections. Sending out a_ 


single e-mail message to the senior class with a 





subject line that reads “ALCOHOL” doesn’t con- 
stitute a get-out-the-vote effort; instead, it suggests 
that the BOE still doesn’t take its job seriously. 
What the BOE should be doingis simple: send- 
ing out multiple, clear, e-mail messages urging 
students to vote well in advance of a scheduled 
election. In addition, the BoE should provide 
students living off campus with more informa- 
tion about the possibility of submitting votes via 
e-mail; this will increase turnout among upper- 
classmen who may be loathe to make an extra 
trip to campus. These two measures, coupled 
with the positive momentum of the most recent 
election, will help restore students’ badly shaken 


Those things 
probably 
don’t do 
anything. 





Column confuses pro- 
life priorities 

While highlighting inequity in 
medical care, “What is pro-life pri- 
ority?” promotes a_ shallow, 


judgmental view of the pro-life 
movement. The unqualified accu- 


| sations that pro-lifers direct their 


compassion away from women fac- 
ing difficult choices and that they 
are “silent” over “actual” genocide 


| and inadequate medical care are 


unfounded. Pope John Paul II op- 
poses abortion, capital punishment 
and war from the vanguard of the 


pro-life movement. 


He has sent diplomatic and hu- 
manitarian aid to the Sudan and 
repeatedly calls for an end to the 
| genocide. In our own state, the 
Gabriel Project provides material 
and emotional support to pregnant 
women- many poor and alone, all 
facing difficult decisions. Pro-life 
Senator Mike DeWine (R-OH) has 
fought for Medicaid Disproportion- 
ate Share Hospital relief and serves 
on the Senate Global AIDS Crisis 
Working Group. 


| A consistent pro-life ethic blos- 


| soms from equal respect and equal 
| love for mother and child- in truth, 
| equal respect for every person, guilty 
or innocent, sick or well, American 
or not. 

This principle of equality is the 
heart of the pro-life position and ap- 
plies to the rape victims the author 
mentions as well as to the unborn. It 
is unfair to imply that a lack of sym- 
pathy toward women and genocide 
victims pervades the pro-life move- 
ment, just as it would be unfair to say 
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that all pro-choicers are unsympa- 
thetic towards unborn babies. Most 
people I know, pro-life or pro-choice, 
are kind, compassionate, and selfless. 
Why indictthe entiremovement? Are 
all pro-lifers guilty of obtuseness and 
inaction? 


Maura Rose McTague 


Student column 
comes off as arrogant 


J.P. Balfour’s column on the in- 
creased surveillance of parties and 
social gatherings appalled me with its 
final insistence, “Get used to it or 
leave, because Hopkins students are 
not going anywhere.” 

I hate to break it to Balfour, but 
the undergraduates tend to spend 
no more than four, possibly five, 
years here in Charles Village, so the 
claim that it is the residents who 
should leave, rather than suggest- 
ing that the students who might 


-change their behavior, is arrogant, 


to say the least. 
The problem of student parties 


number of letters printed. 
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being shut down due to noise com- 
plaints does not just affect the under- 
graduates, as a number of my fellow 
grad student friends have had the 
police arrive at their parties as early as 
1 a.m. Have the undergraduates who 
hosted parties alerted their neighbors 
in advance, for example? This might 
go a long way in preventing neigh- 
bors from filing noise complaints. 

This self-righteous sense of entitle- 
ment is part of the reason Hopkins 
has such a terrible reputation 
throughout the city. The prejudice 
about Hopkins comes from its repre- 
sentatives, the students themselves 
and how they engageandinteractwith 
their community at large. 

How do we begin to connect the 
Baltimore communities in which 
Hopkins has its campuses and the 
students who comprise the Hopkins’ 
community? I hope that this discus- 
sion will be continued, not just in 
light of the security concerns and the 
overly-stringent and not very sys- 
temic safety measures, but as the uni- 
versity builds its new residence/book- 
store, and beyond. 


» Samantha Gottlieb, 
Graduate Student, Anthropology 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters 
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by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News. Letter@jhu.edu for inclusion in 
that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become property of the News- 

_ Letterand cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
for space, grammar and clarity. Letters must include the name, address 
and telephone number of the author. Letters credited only to organiza- 
tions will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the 
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he cold war of Charles 
Village is finally heating 
up. The childish 
Squabbles between stu- 
dents and Charles Village 
residents have been going on for de- 
cades, each side painting an effective 
picture of the other’s Evil Neighbor- 
hood Empire. Charles Village resi- 
dents paint Hopkins students as con- 
stantly trying to live out an Animal 
House dream, while Hopkins stu- 
dents generally think Charles Village 
Residents are immutable hippiejerks. 
Neither side will see the reality that 
students are merely hoping to sal- 
vage their already pathetic sociallives, 
and that Charles Village residents are 
simply trying to avoid having their 
flowers watered with urine. Yet, stu- 
dents will always be obnoxious. 
Charles Village residents will always 
be a pain. How can anyone win this 
war? 

The essential problem maybe that 
each side is too personally invested in 
the issue to lookat the Charles Village 
area for what it is. It is a neighbor- 
hood, that exists as it is now because 
of Johns Hopkins. It does not exist 
solely for students, just as no neigh- 
borhood exists for one demographic. 
However, the Charles Village resi- 
dents needn’t be so self-righteous. 
Students will always havea legitimate 
claim to live in the neighborhood. 

The only way to mediate this con- 
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How to end Charles Village’s cold war 


flict is with a third party. The admin- 
istration needs to step in not only to 
ease things over with the community, 
but stand up for students’ rights. 

Only within the past three years 
has the University bothered to ap- 
point a community liaison, Salem 
Reiner. Yet, the position was only cre- 
ated to ensure the successful comple- 
tion of the Charles Village Project. 
Reiner has done little to advocate for 
the students, but merely to advocate 
the administration’s bottom line. 

The students needed the adminis- 
tration early on, with the planning of 
the Charles Village Project. The 
Charles Village Community Benefits 
District (CVCBD), however, played 
a major role in influencing the soon 
to be developed 3200 block of St. Paul 
Street. They drafted recommenda- 
tions that were submitted to the city, 
focusing on keeping a unified, but 
cozy feel to St. Paul. In partbecause of 
the efforts of the residents, the city 
has allowed for a landscaped, street- 
lamped “cityscape” to extend between 
the new and old development of the 
31st and 32nd blocks of St. Paul. 
Bravo. 

Yet after sitting in on a CVCBD 
meeting last year, it was evident that, 
in addition to these noble improve- 
ments, many Charles Village resi- 
dents are delusional as to whom and 
what the new development should 
serve. By blocking the granting of an 


appropriate liquor license, the resi- 
dents have impeded the arrival of an- 
other college bar. Ah, but with an- 
other type of packaged goods liquor 
license, they are strongly, and effec- 
tively, pushing for a wine bar. 

Let’s do the math. There are two 
college bars within walking distance 
to service the roughly 500-1,500 stu- 
dents that drink and socialize. The 
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maximum capacity ofboth bars com- 
bined cannot physically accommo- 
date these students. 

Move the partying on campus? 
Impossible. E Level’s liquor license is 
unsalvageable. The Beach has been 
shut down for the sake of Hopkins’ 
pristine exterior. The train of logic 
offered by the administration and the 
CVCBD seems to be that, “Maybe if 
we suffocate all students’ possibilities 
of drinking, they just won’t drink.” 

Asone former Charles Village resi- 
dent wrote in to the News-Letter, 
“Many are quite adamant that their 
neighborhood should NOT become 
a hub for all students in Baltimore 
because it will disproportionately, 
adverselyimpact THEIR homes, busi- 


nesses, and sleep.” 

I can’t decide if this is selfish, or just 
plainignorant. Thelogic here is that the 
sleep patterns of a handful of nearby 
residents should outweigh the overall 
priority ofimproving Baltimore on the 
whole. Who cares ifan entire quadrant 
of Baltimorecouldbeimproved? Some- 
one may have a beer can in their yard. 
Students aside, the stubborn insistence 
of some Charles Village Residents for 
only their demands is immature and 
reflects poorly on the community on 
thewhole. As faras the shattered dream 
of another PJ’s, the administration 
should have fought earlier on for some- 
thing that students could benefit from. 
As far as I understand, no effort was 
made. The wine bar may win. 

My hope is that common sense 
and economics will win out over un- 
realistic demands and snobbery. Or 
that someone would throw a brick in 
the window of the wine bar, should it 
be developed, with a note wrapped 
around it reading, “Reality check.” 

The tragedy is that this is not even 
the largest issue at hand. 

The most imminent crisis is the 
new Draconian crackdown on house 
parties. In the past, house parties that 
have gotten out of control have been 
broken up by the authorities. City 
councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke has 
now provided her constituents with 
the phone number ofasergeantin the 
Vice Squad, and has encouraged them 


to report students who collect fees at 
parties. Clarke has essentially encour- 
aged police to arrest and make an 
example of these students. This isnot 
standing up for the community; It Is 
needlessly persecuting students. 

With the University’s help, we 
could make sure arrests are reserved 
for only the most extreme cases. Bal- 
timore should not be filling its jails 
with well-intentioned Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

The residents have the power of 
the police behind them and the power 
to win this war — to squash Hopkins 
students’ already pathetic social lives. 
The University should not let them. 
Students without a venue to have any 
sort of alcohol-related activity are 
powerless. No wonder a recent col- 
umnist, J.P. Balfour, blustered, “Get 
used to it or leave, because Hopkins 
students are not going anywhere.” 

Students are just as frustrated as 
Charles Village residents, but with- 
out anyone’s backing. The adminis- 
tration is just as responsible for their 
students’ happiness as they are for 
the community’s. It’s time to take a 
realistic look at the conflict that stu- 
dents constantly face. The division 
between students and residents in the 
neighborhood will go nowhere with- 
out backing from the deans. Please, 
Mr. Brody, tear down this wall. 

— Francesca Hansen is a junior in- 
ternational studies major. 





Teach students about our Hopkins heritage 


hey stood shoulder to 
shoulder, three or four 
people deep. About 
30 prospective 
Hopkins students and 
their parents waited expectantly while 
I gathered my courage and prepared 
to conduct my first tour asa member 
of the Blue Key Society. Weeks of 
studying my training manual and 
shadowing tours culminated in this 
moment: “Hello, everyone! Myname 
is Josh and [ll be your tour guide 
F 40) 


FULL DISCLOSURE 


today.” I tried to be cheery but my 
voice was quaking. 

As a Hopkins student, you often 

see tour guides shepherding herds of 
high schoolers and their families. As 
atour guide, one’s perspective is quite 
different. In training to bea member 
of Blue Key, I realized just how igno- 
rant I had been of the story of the 
University — everything from the 
life of its founder to the important 
discoveries made in its labs to the 
incredible legends of its lacrosse pro- 
gram. 
Clearly, the University empha- 
sizes its rich history on campus 
tours. As Blue Key guides, we begin 
our tours with the history of the 
founder. Throughout the rest of 
the hour-long campus 
walkthrough, we mention histori- 
cal points as many as 15 times. 

However, once students arrive at 
campus, they rarely hear another word 
about the University’s past. The ad- 


ministration should make a greater ef- 
fort to educate Hopkins undergradu- 
ates about the legacy of this institution. 

Before joining Blue Key, the only 
pieces of Hopkins lore I knew were 


the 1876 founding year and the “s” at 


ofa business giant like Johns Hopkins 
could teach us a lesson about the 
power of social equality. However, 
the course of his life was forever al- 
tered by his family’s humanity. 
Born in 1795, Hopkins began his 


enter the fields with his siblings. 
Johns learned the values of in- 
dustry and responsibility at the ex- 
pense ofa real education. In return, 
at the end ofhis successful life he left 
$7 million for the founding ofa uni- 














the end of ‘Johns.’ I’ve discovered 
that the true story of Johns Hopkins, 
the man, has a lesson that any pam- 
pered college student should take to 
heart. 

It’s tough to imagine that the life 


life comfortably. In 1807, the Society 
of Friends decreed that slavery was 
inhumane and the Hopkins family — 
all devout Quakers — freed their 
slaves. Suddenly, Johns’ life turned 
from leisure to toil as he was forced to 
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versity and hospital, at that time the 
largest philanthropic bequest in 
United States history. His generos- 
ity has createdimmeasurable oppor- 
tunity for generations ofstudentsand 
has helped stimulate Maryland’s 


economy for over a century. Yet so 
few Hopkins students know or ap- 
preciate the story of our founder’s 
modest beginnings. 

Even the history of our lacrosse 
program isn’t widely known. How 
many undergraduates are aware that 
the United States sent the Johns 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse team to the 
1928 and 1932 Olympics instead of 
pulling players from around the na- 
tion? 

Saccharine was discovered acci- 


dentally at Johns Hopkins in 1879 | 


whenan absent-minded graduate stu- 
dent forgot to wash his hands after 
working in the lab, later tasting some- 
thing sweet on his fingers. In 1889, 
the University pioneered the use of 
rubber gloves during surgical proce- 
dures. 

In 1896, Johns Hopkins partici- 
pated in an intercollegiate ice hockey 
game — the first in U.S. history. The 
defibrillator, credited with saving mil- 
lions of lives, was invented in 1932 in 
the basement of Shaffer Hall. F. Scott 
Fitzgerald oncelived in Wolman Hall. 
Johns Hopkins took the first color 
photograph ofthe entire earth in 1967. 
The list continues. 

I advise the administration to ad-. 
vance student awareness about the 
University’s history. Johns Hopkins 
could accomplish this goal by creat- 
ing a permanent exhibit in the Milton 
S. Eisenhower Library or some other 
on-campus location, or by providing 
each incoming freshman a booklet 
describing the history of the Univer- 
sity. In doing so, the administration 
would increase the sense of commu- 
nity and a common bond among un- 
dergraduates. 

Hopkins, know thyself. 

— Josh Robinson is a sophomore. 





Liberals distort facts, use ANWR as political tool 


ince the 1980s, when Con- 

gress first legislated the pos- 

sibility of drilling for oil in 

the Arctic National Wildlife 

Reserve (ANWR), Demo- 
crats and environmentalists have 
heavily resisted any attempt to do so. 
While well intentioned in their desire 
tosave the environment, most Ameri- 
cans are fundamentally misinformed 
on the reality of any ANWR drilling 

roject. 
Those opposed to drilling will of- 
ten pointto environmental problems 
created by drilling in this Alaskan 
area. Rightly so, environmentalists 
and politicians argue that we should 
avoid taking actions which will de- 
stroy wildlife reserves — what they 
don’t mention is that drilling in 
ANWR will have Soret impact on 
rve asa whole. — 

Sea eamaich National Wildlife 
Reserve is 19 million acres. Of that, 
only 1.5 million acres contains oil, 
and only 1,500 acres would be af- 
fected by drilling. It is hard to make 


: s - the case that we are trying to destroy 


ANWR when only 0.000079 percent 
of the land will be affected at all by 
irilling. And with modern technol- 


will be a mere three square miles. 
Not only will the impact on the 
land be minimal, but wildlife is un- 
likely to be affected. The indigenous 
Caribou, the species environmental- 
ists claim will be hurt by drilling, seem 
to have little problem with drilling. 
Since drilling began in Alaska’s North 
Slope, for example, the Caribou popu- 
lation in that region has tripled. 
Opponents of the ANWR project 
who understand the smallness of the 
environmental impact will often ar- 
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gue that we will only be able to har- 
vest a nominal amount of oil. 

U.S. Geological Surveys estimate 
there to be between 6 and 16 billion 
barrels of oil (in addition to trillions 
of cubic feet of natural gas), which 
admittedly, by itself, is not enough 

etroleum to end our dependence on 
oreign oil or act as a substitute for 
conservation. Ten billion barrels of 
oil (a conservative estimate) is 






enough, however, to double our cur- 
rent Alaskan oil output and, on top of 
that, supplement the decline of oil 
production from the North Slope Oil 
Fields for over a century. 

The amount of oil available is not 
marginal. By itself, 10 billions barrels 
of oil could support the entire state of 
Maryland for 100 years. The same 
amount of oilis equivalent to 20 years 
of imports from Saudi Arabia, and 


can put significant pressure on for-_ 


eign oil producers who attempt to 
increase their profits by decreasing 
the amount of petroleum they ex- 
port. 
In fact, drilling that oil from 
ANWR can greatly benefit the 
economy. By doubling the oil flow- 
ing from Alaska and thus maximiz- 
ing the capacity of the Alaskan pipe- 
line, production costs will decrease. 
When this is combined with the in- 
crease in the domestic supply of oil, 
gasoline and oil prices will drop. And 
besides reducing the cost of living for 
the average American, establishing 
this oil field will help to create jobs 
and public revenue. According to the 
Wharton Econometrics Forecasting 
Association, ANWR drilling will cre- 
ate up to 736,000 jobs. It could also 





make the federal and Alaskan goy- 
ernments billions of dollars in leasing 
licenses. 

Despite the rhetoric, we havelittle to 
lose and much to gain by drilling in 
ANWR. While politicians and interest 
groups are trying to tell the Alaskans 
howto think, the state of Alaska heavily 
supports drilling. Annual polls of Alas- 
kans show support for drilling at over 
70 percent, and in the nearby village of 
Kaktovik, eight people support it for 
every oneagainstit, Drillingin ANWR 
also has unanimous support from the 
Alaskanlegislature (DemocratsandRe- 
publicans) as well as the 90,000-mem- 
ber Alaska Federation of Natives and 
the local Inupiat Eskimos. 

Environmental groups like the 
American Conservation League and 
the Sierra Club argue that all of 
ANWR must remain “pristine” for 
the benefit of all Americans, and I 
think most of us agree that the gov- 
ernment should protect certain land 
for our enjoyment. The problem is, 
ANWR is not available to most 
Americans. A visit to ANWR would 
require a commercial flight to the 
most Northern part of Alaska and 
two privately chartered flights 
through small villages. 


Even if they could take the nega- 
tive 50-degree weather, most Ameri- 
cans could not afford this. Instead of 
dealing with real environmental prob- 
lems, environmental groups are 
spending their donors’ money to sub- 
sidize a small group of rich elitists 
who desire a “pristine” vacation. 

ANWR may be a very emotional 
issue, but is a no-brainer from a 
policy-making standpoint. It is not 
an environmental danger, but it will 
not single-handedly solve our energy 
or security needs either. Politicians 
from both sides of the aisle talk about 
ANWR because it is easier than deal- 
ing with the real issues. Rather that 
admitting their failures in creating 
effective energy plans or environmen- 
tal policies, Republicans and Demo- 
crats (respectively) hide behind 
ANWR, and use it as a tool with the 
intent of pandering to our emotions. 

Instead of letting interest groups 
and demagogues decide what is best 
for America, we need to be able to 


think for ourselves. It is important 
that we support drilling ANWR, and 


vital that we stop taking lip service 
from our elected officials, = 
— Marc Goldwein is a sophomore 
political science major. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Diversify 
Hopkins 


reputation 


n the world outside Baltimore, 

an affiliation with Johns 
Hopkins inspires a certain re- 

spect. Most people are either 
impressed with the University’s 
connection to the country’s top- 
ranked medical program, or shocked 
that you have the courage to attend a 
school without grade inflation. Of 
course there is a lot more to life here, 
from challenging and reputable pro- 
grams in the arts and social sciences 
to quality publications, like the one 
currently in your hands. It’salot that, 
sadly, is all too commonly neglected. 
Thetwin pressures ofamarginalized 
concern for the humanities and dissat- 
isfaction with the condition of living 
havecometobearon the Hopkinscom- 
munity. Even as a prospective science 
major, lam frustrated that all the worst 
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Hopkins stereotypes of high pre-med 
anxiety, low perks are manifest in re- 
cent events. 

Indeed, the latest U.S. News and 
World Report college rankings have 
JHUsitting secureatnumber 15among 
national universities. The Princeton Re- 
viewranks Hopkins 15th inits measure 
of the worst college dining in the coun- 
try. The News-Letter has been plastered 
with critiques of undergraduate re- 
search and community involvement, 
musings on the Charles Villageidentity 
crisis, and the perennial investigations 
of security and housing. Add to that a 
fraud-ridden student council election 
and you have a pretty disappointing 
state of affairs. 

Perhaps student life would benefit 
from some shock-therapy renovation. 
But there is no quick fix for most of this. 
Projectsliketheanticipated South Quad 


»and The Charles Village Project may 


take years to complete. In the mean- 
time, Hopkins should be playing its 
diverseacademicadvantages forall that 
they’re worth to attract new talent and 
retain its unique identity as a seat of 
learning, not a pressure cooker. 

Hopkins cannot be content with 
specimens ofscientificexcellencealone. 
Intellectualinvestigation isan endeavor 
that must be based on personal and 
public enlightenment — a spirit be- 
trayed by thebaffling shortage ofPURA 
awards in the humanities, and the con- 
fusion and apathy that stifle many Cen- 
ter for Social Concern initiatives. This 
school can embrace a style of ivory- 
tower irrelevance if it wants, but it 
doesn’t come well recommended. 

At this point, casting blame on any- 
onefortheshortcomings thatare gnaw- 
ing at Hopkinsis useless, The factis that 
We possess opportunities thatmore than 
transcend our reputation as a school 
that, as cited from The Princeton Re- 
view, has “overly ambitious” students 
and “prioritizes engineeringand medi- 
cal research.” 

Just look at our basic curriculum, 
which combines the possibility for a 
diversified course load with struc- 
tured and understandable major re- 
quirements. As early as freshman 
year, students can develop advanced 
and independent research projects in 
virtually any area of study. 

Why are simple facts like this not 
emphasized? With the BMA justa walk 
away and with quickaccess to resources 
in everything from international poli- 
ticstomodern physics, Hopkins should 
be excelling comparable universities in 
areas far beyond biotechnology. 

The challenge here is to move past 
asimple name in medicine and create 
the kind ofresearch environment that 
will contrast sharply with the offer- 
ings of our peer institutions. Take 
Columbia, featuring a counterpro- 
ductive core curriculum, or Harvard, 
with its irrational aversion to AP fast- 
tracking. 

The academic side of college 
should not be defined either by the 
idiocy of over-attentive career plan- 
ning or bya holy quest for easy classes 
and pumped-up grades. And if 
Hopkins communicates more asser- 
tively a third way, an emphasis on 
constructive knowledge and human- 
istic discovery, it can compensate 
for all the damage that recent imbro- 
glios and disappointments have 
wrought. It may require an entirely 
different breed of action to change 
the quality oflife here. But until then, 
asmarter approach to research should 
be sufficient to keep Hopkins’ ster- 
lingimageinone piece. = 
— Patrick Kennedy isa freshman. 
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In an attempt to crackdown on 
methadone abuse, Iowa has enacted 
legislation that requires citizens to 
show identification, or even have a 
prescription, when purchasing over 
the counter cold medication. 

Enacted in Iowa last Tuesday, this 
law restricts the sale of cold medi- 
cines, which contain pseudoephe- 
drine, acommon ingredient in medi- 
cations such as Sudafed, PediaCare, 
Sinutab, Dimetapp and Triaminic. 

According to Boston.com, the new 
laws are an effort to thwart the rising 
incidence of illegal methamphet- 
amine (also known as meth, speed, 
chalk, orice) production in Iowa. Law 
enforcement officials indicate that 
meth labs are using pseudoephedrine 
from cold medications to produce the 
methamphetamine. Last year, 1,472 
meth labs were encountered in Iowa, 
up from only two in 1994. 

Speaking to Iowa news sources, 
Representative Clel Baudler, states, 
“We have an epidemic here in Iowa. 
It’s called methamphetamine. It’s a 
highly addictive, illegal drug that has 
basically defied all our efforts to con- 
trol its spread.” 

Methamphetamineisan addictive 
stimulant with prolonged toxic ef- 
fects on the central nervous system, 
and it is highly prone to abuse and 
addiction, according to the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse. According to 
the 2002 National Survey on Drug Use 
and Health, about 12 million Ameri- 
cans have tried methamphetamine. It 
is a stimulant popular with young 
people and is becoming increasingly 
prevalent on college campuses for its 
ability to help people stay awake for 
extended periods and lose weight. 

Methamphetamine blocks the 
reuptake and stimulates the release of 
dopamine, an important neurotrans- 
mitter in the brain. Neurotransmit- 
ters are chemicals that nerve cells re- 
lease to communicate with one 

another. The release of neurotrans- 
mitter from one cell stimulates an: 


= | 


signal, to prevent prolonged stimula- 









tion of the other nerve cell. 

Drugs like methamphetamine 
block the receptors that transport the 
signal molecule, in this case dopam- 
ine, back into the cell. This causes 
prolonged stimulation of nerve cells, 
which has neurodegenerative effects. 
Dopamine is released between cells 
in brain regions involved with reward 
and movement. 

As a result, methamphetamine 
users experiences “highs,” or intense 
urable feelings, However, pro- 
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orders such as Parkinson’s disease. 
The National Institute on Drug 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://CITIZENS-TIMES.COM 
Methlabs are sprouting nationwide, dueto the availability of ingredients includedincommon coldmedicines. 


Abuse (NIDA) indicates that taking 
even small amounts of methamphet- 
amine may cause wakefulness, in- 
creased physical activity, decreased 
appetite, increased respiration, hy- 
perthermia and euphoria. Other ef- 
fects include irritability, insomnia, 
confusion, tremors, convulsions, 
anxiety, paranoiaand aggressiveness. 
Hyperthermia and convulsions can 
result in death. 

Methamphetamine users may also 
have increased heart rate 


wach 





may result in stroke. 
Other effects of methamphetamine 


Declining fish populations 
lead to unhealthy ecosystems 


hallenging the current 
legislative system is an 
essential step to saving 
our environment, espe- 
cially our marine ecosys- 
tems. This is exactly what six activists 
did on March 24th at a gala held by 
the National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration (NOAA). 

These environmentalists entered 
the dining room and instead of hand- 
ing out menus, they handed out pam- 
phlets entitled “Mismanaging Our 
Nation’s Fisheries: A Menu of What’s 
Missing” to members of Congress and 
representatives of the fishing 
industry. The pamphlet calls out the 
policies of this governmentagency. It 
also cites other individuals who fail to 
create and support laws regulating 
the fishing industry. 

This lack of regulation is causing 
the staggering decline in fish popula- 
tions that we are seeing today. In 
fact, 70 percent of the world’s natural 
fishing grounds have been over fished. 

This pamphlet also provides alist 
of fish species in critical population 
states and it questions why councils 
suchas the Pacific Counciland the Car- 
ibbean Council aren’t effectively man- 
aging and surveying these species. 

For example, fish like the Atlantic 
Cod, Hawaiian Lobster, Yellow Tail 
Flounder, and Atlantic Halibut are 
“temporarily unavailable” as a result 
of unsustainable fishing practices. A 
countless number of other species 
such as varieties of Rockfish and Red 
Snapper are dangerously close to be- 
ing added to this list as well. 

Besides the immediate crisis of 
overfishing, habitat destruction is also 
an issue. Locally, the Chesapeake- 
based Omega Protein fishing indus- 
try is harvesting menhaden for fish 
oils and products at an alarming rate, 
since there are no regulations to pro- 
hibit this. 

Menhaden is a source of food for 
fish species such as the Striper and 
withoutit, theyare dying. The Chesa- 
peake Bay Oyster hasalready reached 
this point and is mo longer able to be 
harvested because of such low popu- 
lation count. 

This is detrimental because the 


oysters acted asa filter for the Bayand 
cleaned its entire volume on average 
of twice a week. Now, not only have 
these oysters drastically declined in 
number, but industry is constantly 
polluting the habitat of the remain- 


_ing ones. With 





fish populations to be successful, be- 
cause that is where the fish-farmers 
obtain smaller fish like anchovies to 
feed their stock. Fish farms also pro- 
duce a massive amount of waste in a 
concentrated area which pollutes the 
water they are actually living in, caus- 


ecosystems ae ing disease. 
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way the diss MICHELLE MIANO these aiseases, 

rupted fish popu- fish farmers use 


lations are nega- 
tively affecting 
populations of 
larger birds and 
sea mammals as 
well. 

In recent years, industry has 
turned to fish-farming as an alterna- 
tive to avoid these 
controversies. Unfortunately, this 
method of raising fish brings its own 
set of problems. 

For example, much of the time, 
these farms still rely on healthy wild 


co 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
AGENDA 


chemicals and 
antibiotics, 
which further 
pollute the wa- 
ren: 

We, as envi- 
ronmentalists, need to be aware that 
our choice of food must reflect our 
concern for the earth. 

Until there is a sustainable way to 
fish and until regulations are made to 
support healthy marine environ- 
ments, think again before contribut- 
ing to this crisis. 
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Rockfish may be added to the list of unavailable fish due to overfishing. 
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include respiratory problems and 
extreme anorexia. Methamphet- 
amine users are at high risk of cardio- 
vascular death. 

The NIDA indicates that high 
schooland college students are highly 
susceptible to methamphetamine 
abuse. 

Iowa’s stringent laws, however, are 
not indicative of a national trend al- 
though methamphetamine abuse is 
on the rise throughout the country, 
not just in lowa. The Bush adminis- 


tration is currently attempting to re- 


duce funding for law enforcement to 
cleanup and prosecute methamphet- 
amine use. Dale Woolery, head of the 
Iowa governor’s drug control office 
says, °°We thought this [law] would 
allow us to take one big step forward 
... but if we are going to see precious 
resources pulled out from underneath 
us ... we are taking one step forward, 
two steps back.” 

Although Iowa is proposing more 
efforts to control methamphetamine 
production and sale, the lack of fed- 


| the treatment ap- 





eral support may hinder these efforts. 
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tudy tests heart 
stem cell injection 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS News-LeTTER 


AnewstudyatJohns Hopkinsaims 


| to test the safety of injecting adult 


stem cells after a heart attack. This is 
believed to be the first clinical trial in 


| the United States in which adult mes- 


enchymal stem cells are being used to 
repair muscle damaged by heart at- 
tack, Lead study investigator Joshua 
Hare, M.D., a professor of medicine 
at The Johns Hopkins University 


| School of Medi- 


cine’s Heart Insti- 
tute, states that 


proach is aimed 
at repairing dam- 


— 
Current approaches to 
cardiovascular disease 


stem cells will move to and repair the 
damaged areas of the heart muscle, 
following injection. The adult bone 
marrow stem cells will do this by re- 
sponding to the chemical signals that 
are released by the heart after a heart 
attack. 

The adult stem cells to be used in 
this study are not from the patients. 
Mesenchymal stem cells are being 
used in this clinical trial. These stems 
cell give rise various cell types, includ- 
ing bone, cartilage, fat and muscle. 

Dr. Hare states, “Using mesenchy- 
mal stem cells 
also avoids po- 
tential problems 
with immuno- 
suppression, in 
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the heart muscle can restore the heart 
to its original condition within two 
months. 

In Nov. 2004, Hopkins research- 
ers showed that only 25 percent of 
dead scar tissue remained following 
treatment with adult stem cells. Over- 
all, the injection of adult stem cells’ 
produced a healthy heart tissue. 

The subjects of this study include 
48 adults who had their first heart 
attack within ten days of trial enroll- 
ment. Itisa double bind study, mean- 
ing neither researchers nor patients 

_ will know who,geceived the stem cell 
treatment until the end of the study. 

Patients will beassigned randomly 
to one of four groups. Each group will 
consist of 12 patients, each receiving 
either an injection of adult stem cells 
or a placebo. Three groups will re- 
ceive different preset doses of stem 
cell therapy, while the last group will 
receive a placebo, Participants will be 

‘monitored for two years in order to 
determine whether the injections are 
safe and whether they produce any 
side effects. 

Researchers predict that the adult 


He adds, “While the bone marrow 
adult stem cells do not have the same 
potential to develop into different 
organ tissues as do embryonic stem 
cells, the use ofadult stem cells in this 
study shows their tremendous po- 
tential in developing effective thera- 
pies for heart disease, and avoids 
the controversy surrounding de- 
struction of embryos to obtain the 
embryonic variety.” 

It is estimated that seven million 
Americans have suffered from atleast 
one heart attack. This places them at 

rABipater risk for heart BMT ise 

“Currentapproaches to cardiovas- 
cular disease can prevent heart attack 
or alleviate its after-effects, but they 
have not included repair of damage 
that leaves sizably dead portions of 
heart tissue as dangerous scars in the 
heart,” says study co-investigator and 
cardiologist Steven Schulman, M.D., 
who is a professor at Hopkins as well 
as the director of the coronary care 
unit at The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

The trial is being supported by Bal- 
timore-based Osiris Therapeutics, 
which developed the stem cell product. 





Knowledge key for female health 


BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Knowing your body and what is 
normal for you is essential to main- 
taining your health. Women face a 
variety of reproductive health issues, 
including the commonly: misdiag- 
nosed yeast infection. 

Thesurefire way to diagnosea yeast 
infection is to ask your gynecologist 
or doctor to obtain a vaginal swab to 
check for the primary bacteria that 
causes a yeast infection, candida 
albicans. 

However, symptoms are often so 
obvious that they can easily be de- 
tected and treated with an over the 
counter medication. Symptoms in- 
clude the persistent irritation, pain, 
burning and itching of the vulvar 
and vaginal region and/or discharge 
that range from a yellowish to white 
color and a smelly discharge. 

Any sudden change in the vagi- 
nal pH level can stimulate a yeast 
infection. There are many different 
ways that can disrupt the sensitive 
PH levels of the vagina. An allergic 
reaction, high sugar levels, hor- 
monal fluctuations and any reduc- 
tion of bacteria normally present all 
disrupt the vaginal ecosystem. 

Reduction of bacteria are most 
commonly caused by taking antibi- 
otics of any sort. For example, anti- 
biotics given for a sinus infection 
could reduce the normal bacterial 
flora within the body and trigger a 
yeast infection. 

Another nuisance is hormonal 
causes. Hormonal contraception 
can change the environment of the 
vagina as it affects the woman’s re- 
productive pathway. This explains 
why some women who suffer from 
recurring yeast infections tend to 
experience infections near or dur- 
ing their periods. 

It is good to know how to imme- 


= 


diately detect symptoms when you 
see them, because a yeast infection 
left undetected could lead to more 
serious setbacks, such as antifungal 
resistance. 

According to the Yale Journal of 
Biological Medicine, in 1999 it was 
reported that mistaken diagnoses - 
of vaginal discomfort as well as re- 
peated and prolonged use of over 
the counter drugs could createsome 
resistances that give cause for con- 
cern. 

Thus the rise of women’s repro- 
ductive health has emphasized 
women’s health education to help 
women to distinguish symptoms of 
different disorders, such as urinary 
tract infections (UTIs) or even sexu- 
ally transmitted infections. 

For instance, a bacterial infec- 
tion such as bacterial vaginosis can 
feel very similar to a yeast infection 
in terms of its itchiness, irritating 
feeling, but the vaginal discharge 
looks and smells entirely different 
and requires a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion for an antibiotic to get rid of 
the infection. 

Trichomoniasis is a parasitic in- 
fection which is sexually transmit- 
ted and also significantly more pain- 
ful than a yeast infection. This also 
needs a doctor’s prescription for the 
infection. 

In the instance of a UTI, how- 
ever, the telltale sign is lower ab- 
dominal and back pain, which can 
spread like pins and needles down 
to the legs. Chills, fever and bloody 
urine are also obvious signs of a 
UTI. The most important sign is the 
frequent sensation of needing to 
urinate. UTIs can be prevented by 
urinating before and after sexual 
intercourse, 

These symptoms for different 
diseases all should be distinguished 
from a yeast infection in order to 
further reduce misuse of antifungal 


treatments. 

Of the many ways to prevent 
yeast infections, some are to wear 
breathable undyed cotton under- 
wear if you are prone to infections. 

Cotton is highly encouraged 
clothing because itis breathable and 
natural. Another way to prevent 
yeast infections is to have a healthy, 
wholesome diet that is rich in 
acidophilus. The acidophilus bac- 
teria is found naturally in yogurt 
and some cheeses and is known to 
combat candida. Many women also 
find drinking cranberry juice an en- 
joyable and potentially healthful 
remedy. 

_ Infact, many womenalso use the 
direct application of acidophilus 
bacteria into their vaginas during 
an infection as an alternative means 
of treating an infection without us- 
ing antifungals created over the 
counter, 

Other natural remedies are vagi- 
nal insertions of garlic, yogurt, or 
tea tree oil. Tea tree oil and garlic 
contain antimicrobial and antisep- 
tic properties that can kill bacteria. 
Making sure to cleanse the vaginal 
area with non-deodorant antibac- 
terial soap also prevents infections 
from reoccurring. 

Of course, feminine health is ex- 
tremely important. If you suspect 
that the infection could be sexually 
transmitted or if over the counter 
and homeopathic remedies do not 
work, immediately seek profes- 
sional advice for more effective 
treatment. Additionally, if the in- 
fection does not clear up within one 
week, it could be the sign of some- 
thing more serious anda health pro- 
fessional should be consulted. 

Staying aware of symptoms and 
being in touch with your body are 
still two of the most important 
Stich a woman can do for her 
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Be shutter happy: Take great pictures 


(elt lm a le)e)e) (= 


BY DAVE JOHNSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Whether you have a small digital 
camera oratop oftheline SLR (single- 
lens reflex — what you see through 
the view finder is the picture you will 
get), there are certain tricks that can 
help you take pictures like the pros. 


Know your camera: 

It's really basic, but taking the time 
to read your manual will help you to 
better use your camera. Many new 
cameras, especially the digital ones, 
have features that will help you lay 
out portraits, landscapes, or action 
shots. 

If you are a beginner, these will 
help you compose a better picture. 
Also, with the digital cameras, these 
features control the programmed ap- 
erture (how much light hits the film) 
and shutter speed (how long the light 
hits the film). 

Digital cameras make things re- 
ally easy. If you have a manual cam- 
era, however, things can be a little 
trickier. Being able to use the f-stops 
and aperture correctly are essential. 
Most cameras will have a through- 
the-lens light meter. 

You need to have enough light, 
otherwise your picture won’t come 
out. Byadjusting the aperture or shut- 
ter speed, you can account for more 
or less light. 

Shutter Speed: On bright days, you 
can use high shutter speeds with the 
same f-stop (aperture), such as 1/500 
or 1/1000. On cloudy days, use a 
slower shutter speed, such as 1/60 or 
1/125. Unless you haveatripod, don’t 
use a shutter speed slower than 1/125 
second — your arm’s natural shak- 
ing will make your picture blurry. 

Aperture: Another concern. is 
depth-of-field, which is essentially 
how sharp the background of your 
picture will lookand how much depth 
thepicture will have. Thisis controlled 
by adjusting the f-stop. Lower num- 

bers, such as f/2.8 or f/4, make the 
background much more blurry but 
give a greater sense of depth. Higher 
numbers, such as f/8 or f/1T, make 





Your Social Life 


____ Ever find yourself sitting inside 
just waiting for spring to come? I 
_ don’t. That would be weird. 



















_ April and we re pretty much into 
_ the seasonal swing, here’s a list of 
the top five spring activities for 


getyelling “Hey freshman! Youlike 
spring? Get your ass over here!” 


Goingoutside = 
Despite rumors to the co 
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ap fact, Johns Hopkins 


But, seeing as how it’s already _ 
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Hopkins is actually in the middle 














MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


The art of photography is not easy to master, but there are some simple ways to improve your photography. 


the entire picture sharp, but the pic- 
ture will appear flat. 

__ Now that the basics are down, time 
for thetricks. Photographers use some- 
thing called the rule of thirds, in which 
they divide the frame into three sec- 
tions, either vertically or horizontally. 

If you really want to center your 
subject in the picture, by all means, 
do so; if you aren’t pleased with the 
picture when you take it, you will like 
it even less when you have it printed. 
Always follow your instinct. How- 
ever, if you want to do something a 
little more advanced, applying the rule 
of thirds to the picture will help create 
better balance. 

For example, when taking a land- 
scape picture, you can put the hori- 
zon on the line between the top and 
middle third if you want to focus on 
something on the ground or on the 
bottom line to focus on the sky. Ifyou 
are taking a picture between two trees, 
use them to frame’your subjéct and 
place them in outside two thirds. 

Look at your favorite pictures for 


FIVE BEST SPRING FLINGS 


thing since sliced bread. Once a 
year, the Student Activities Board 
pulls it all together and hooks ev- 
erybody up with funnel cakes, 
music, and more Persian rug ven- 
dors that you can shake some awe- 
some Persian rug-stick at. The only, 
excuse for not going to this is ifyou 
had two legs broken in somesortof 
freak gardening accident, and even 


then you should still drag yourself 


to the Spring Fair. 

Talib Kweli is playing the Rec 
Center. It’s going to be the sickest 
thing tohit Baltimore since the tele- 
graph, so be sure to pick up tickets 
inadvance. Youcan tcompete with 
a man that’s got Mos Def and the 
Roots on speed dial. The fair runs 


_ from April 29 to May 1. 


: Rocking out 


~ How many have you heard that _ 


_ there are no good places to go out 
around Hopkins? Well the reason 

_ you’ve heard that is because there 
aren't. So if you really want to get 


outand see, for example, some live 


- music, it’s going to take a little ini- 


tiative. : 
The Funk Box in Federal Hill 


_ is probably a good place to start. 


Although there’s an eclectic mix, 


most of the shows are going to 


fall into Blues/Alternative cat- 


egory. There’s plenty of room to 


dance or do whatever it is that 
you do, but don’t expect anything 
but “standing room.” The Funk 
Box is at 10 E. Cross St., (410) 


625-2000. Call ahead. It’s popu- 
Jar. Explore Federal Hill after- 

~ wards — it’s like Charles Village, 
-exceptnotboring, 
There is also a wide variety of 


‘outdoor music festivals around — 


Baltimore; check out the Web 


x 








examples. Often you will see that the 
subject is slightly off center, which 
really does makea difference between 
anamateur looking picture anda pro- 
fessional one. 

There are different types of pic- 
tures that you can take, and each has 
its own tricks: 


Portraits: 

Make sure that you have enough 
lighting for your group. Try hard not 
to cut off people’s heads — it’s rude 
and makes bad pictures. In fact, ifyou 
use the rule of thirds, putting your 
subjects’ eyes closer to the line be- 
tween the top and middle thirds will 
make your pictures look better. Usea 
flash to even out the lighting, espe- 
cially if you are indoors. 


Action: 

If you want to freeze action, use a 
fast shutter speed. Pan along with the 
action to make the sharpest picture 
possible. If you want to make the mo- 
tion blurry to give a sense of speed, 
use a slow shutter speed. 

When you see pictures of water- 
falls with the water completely white, 


you are seeing a picture with a slow 
shutter speed — this is called drag- 
ging the shutter. Position the subject 
so as to play to its motion. For ex- 
ample, arunner winninga race should 
be closer to the side of the picture 
toward which he is running. 


Landscapes: 

Use the rule of thirds, try unique 
angles and points of view, and look 
for the best time of day to get optimal 
lighting. Sunrise and sunset create sil- 
houettes. Midday gives the brightest 
colors, the most definition between 
leaves, and the strongest shadows. 

Most importantly, remember a 
couple of basic facts of photography. 
Even the best photographers really 
only get a couple of good pictures on 
each role. The pictures that you see in 
magazines are the very best from 
many, many roles of attempts. 

You will never get a good picture 
with a disposable camera because the 
lens is offset from the viewfinder. And 
finally, keep your thumbs off of the 
lens. Keep shooting and with the help 
these easy tricks, you will get the pic- 
tures you are looking for. 





Sigma Gamma Rho 
steps up sisterhood 





BY KATHERINE BREWER 


| THe JouNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


Sigma Gamma Rho may be best 
known for their popular step dance 
routines at events such as Fall Festival 
and Culture Fest, but this metropoli- 
tan sorority is much more than a 
dance team. 

“There is more to National Pan 
Hellenic Council organizations than 
stepping, which is what Black greeks 
are known for,” said junior lyamide 
House, the president of the Gamma 
Mu chapter on campus. “The sorori- 
ties of NPHC are different then oth- 
ers because it is truly a life-long com- 
mitment that members are expected 
to stay with long after college, and it 
focuses more on the black 
community’s development, rather 
than the college social scene.” 

The Sigma Gamma Rho sorority 
dates back as far as 1922, when it was 
originally formed at Butler Univer- 
sity in Indianapolis. 

“Tt is a historically Black sorority, 
though we have members of various 
descent,” said House. 

The Gamma Mu chapter, which 
includes Hopkins, Goucher, College 
of Notre Dame, BIC, Sojourner Dou- 
glas and Baltimore community col- 
leges, was founded in 1964. Sigma 
Gamma Rho has had several Hopkins 
members since then, but lacks any 
recent new members. They are cur- 
rently rebuilding at Hopkins and try- 
ing to get their name out on campus 
again. 

“Right now our members consist 
of two presidents of the BSU, an RA, 
anda Student Councilmember,” said 
House. 

“There has not beena big presence 
of NPHC organizations in recent 
years, but we hope to change that,” 
said House. “[We hope to] work with 
the other organizations presently on 


| campus, so they can better under- 


stand the Baltimore community. 
“Though recently there has not 
been any members on campus, there 
have been several in the past, and 
even though there were not members 


Your Clubs 


as undergraduates, there are mem- 
bers of the organization on staff em- 
ployed with the Hopkins Institution.” 

Unlike most sororities, Sigma 
Gamma Rho focuses on the building 
of community, whether it be “C ireek, 
Hopkins, Baltimore or all three,” ac- 
cording to House. 

“We are well known because of all 
the community service work we do,” 
said House. “SGRhos are about unit- 
ing and working for the greater good 
of the community. Our motto is 
‘Greater Service, Greater Progress,’ 
which is evident in all that we do.” 

The Gamma Mu chapter is a met- 
ropolitan chapter, which means that 
instead ofhavingahome on onecam- 
pus, the Gamma Mu chapter is 
on several Baltimore campuses. 

“Gamma Muencompasses five lo- 
cal predominantly white schools, ” ex- 
plained House, “because there isn’t 
really a big black population for each 
school to have its own chapter.” 

Although the metropolitan chapter 


1€ Sis- 
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provides many open doors for t 
ters and allows women to meet people 
whom they might not have met other- 
wise, the sisters have encountered many 
problemsin coordinating the programs 
between the schools. 

“It is difficult for metro chapters 
to be accounted for at each school 
because all the schools aren’t local- 
ized, and have different rules and 
regulation,” said House. “It is diffi- 
cult for a place like Hopkins, where 
the students are very focused on 
school work and for those who want 
to be a part of these organizations. 
They have to wait, or go find them, 
which is something students won’t 
have to do with SGRho anymore.” 

Sigma Gamma Rho organizes a 
skate night every Friday and has re- 
cently thrown two parties on cam- 
pus. Over Christmas, they lead a suc- 
cessful “Adopt-a-child” program and 
work at charity events at other 
schools. 

Long-term goals mostly include 
rooting Sigma Gamma Rho oncampus 
andmakingsurethefoundationissolid. 

“T know SGRho will still be going 
strong working hard, and its mem- 
bers will be campus leaders at our 
school,” said House. 





Bounce about Bmore in public transportation 


Your Travel 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Go to any Baltimore neighbor- 
hood association or community de- 
velopment meeting, and you can 
count on public transportation (or 
the lack thereof) being near the top of 
the agenda. Mobtown is a remark- 
ably poor city, and the best way to 
solve a poverty problem is to get jobs 
for everyone. 

But this is not the same Baltimore 
of the WWII era — there are no jobs 
in the city anymore, and one of the 
city’s main problems is that there are 
very few options for people to get to 
their jobs if they are not in their resi- 
dential neighborhood. 

The transit shortage has been both 
a blessing and a curse, because it has 
forced the city and the people in it to 
adapt — hacks, or the unlicensed jit- 
neys that roam Baltimore streets, are 
a perfect example of this resilience. 

But let’s be honest: These sorts of 
issues are only really important to 
working people — people who have 
to travel, say, from Dundalk to the 
Social Security Administration every 
day. For threadbare college students 
like the ones at Homewood, there are 
plenty of ways to get to where we want 
and need to go on the cheap. 


Buses 

MTA buses, contrary to popular be- 
lief, are not places where you have to 
worryabout getting mugged. Youwon’t 
get syphillis from the upholstery. And 
what’s more, they go just about any- 
where you could hope to go. 

The 3 line goes straight down St. 
Paul to the Inner Harbor and back 
up Charles to campus, for $1.60 one 
way, $3.50 for a day pass, The 98, 
the Hampden shuttle bug, picks up 
at the Rotunda and at 28th and 
Remington for only $1, and it takes 
you wherever you want to go on the 
Avenue, 


Taxis ¥ 

Despite the fact that they have all 
sorts of local laws that tack on fees 
to your cab fare when it’s night- 


time, when you have extra bags, and — 


ve 


when your name starts with the let- 
ter “L” and you were born in Febru- 
ary, cab fares in Baltimore are rela- 
tively cheap. 

The base rate for a cab fare is usu- 
ally $1.25 or $1.50, compared to at 
least $2 in your average New York 
checker cab. Plus the tickers run slow 
around here, or at least much slower 
than in most big cities, and unlike 
Washington, D.C., we don’t have to 
learn any stupid “zones” in order to 
know how much our ride will cost. 
Sure, it’s a shame that we have to use 
cabs so much, but in a way, we are 
lucky. 


Light Rail 

Baltimore’s best-kept transit se- 
cret is the light rail, which is cheap, 
butnot quite as useful for the Hopkins 
student. There are two light rail lines, 
both of which run north-south 
through the center of the city. The 
Blue line runs north from BWI to the 
suburbs and Hunt Valley. The yellow 
line goes from Glen Burnie to Penn 
Station. 

It’s a real shame that the city has 
not putas much money into the light 
rail as it has into bus transporta- 
tion. Anyone who has driven to 95 
South from campus has seen the 
light rail cars as they cross Howard 
Street near MLK Jr.Blvd. They are 
large, lithe, and futuristic-looking, 
and it would be totally sweet if we 
could actually use them, but alas 
they do not come up to Hopkins. If 
you are ever in need however, of a 
ride from MICA to Lexington Mar- 
ket, hop on for $1.60 and see what 
the ride is all about. 


Hacks 

Okay, so if you are truly worried 
about getting syphillis from car up- 
holstery, don’t ever flag down a hack, 
one of the many illegal, unlicensed 
cabs operated by small-time Balti- 
more transportation entrepreneurs. 
“Hacks,” which go by other names in 
other cities (“jitneys,” “gypsy cabs”) 
are thought of as a truly Baltimorean 
amenity. 

They are used and operated prima- 
rily by members of the Black commu- 
nity, but they provide an essential ser- 
vice to workers who cannot afford cars. 
Some hacks even have regular custom- 
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The Baltimore Light Rail is both cheap and fast but covers alimited area. 


ers who they pick up for work every 
day, so that the hack system becomes a 
lot like a car pool shuttle service. 

To flag a hack, go somewhere like 
Greenmount Avenue or the west end 
of 25th Street, extend your arm out 
over the road, and tap your finger 
downward in the air, like you are in 
the club and you're trying to tell your 
friend, “Yo, this song is the bomb!”, 
but you want to tell him in time with 
the beat of the kick drum. 

When you get in the hack, the first 
thing you do is tell the driver where 
you want to go, then immediately 
negotiate a price. It will be cheaper 
than a cab ride, but remember, these 
drivers aren’tnecessarily insured, and 
once you are in a hack, you are on 
your own, It’s not recommended for 
girls to travel in hacks alone — like- 
wise, narcoleptics, clean-freaks, and 
people who forget their wallets a lot 


are also discouraged. 


Water Taxis 
And last but not least — in fact, 
last and most awesome — are the 


water taxis. The Baltimore Water Taxi 
Co, transports more that 400,000 
people each year across the Harbor. 
Most of them are tourists, but some 
people actually ride the water taxi 
from home to work each morning , 
and back again at night. For these 
people, there is a “Frequent Floater 
Pass,” which gets you a ride on any 
water taxi for just $3 (they are nor- 
mally $5). 

The taxis have landings at doz- 
ens of stops, including the Rusty 
Scupper, Fells Point dock, Canton, 
Tide Point, the Aquarium, and 
Harborplace. They are the perfect 
transportation for the downtown 
explorer, and the taxis are a great 
piece of Baltimore flavor, just like 
the swan paddle boats in Boston. 

There has been one recent water 
taxi accident, in which one of the ves- 
sels capsized and several people were 
killed, but it is widely regarded as a 
freak mishap, It was the first fatal ac- 
cident at the Baltimore Water Taxi 
Co, since they started running their 


service in 1978, 
{ 
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LeSueur scores one 
goal, adds two assists 
in Hopkins victory 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 

Hopkins took the lead within the 
first few minutes of the half with a 
goal by senior attackman and co-cap- 
tain Peter LeSueur, assisted by Hunt- 
ley. 

“That first goal of the half was very 
good for our team because we caused 
the Virginia defense to break down,” 
said LeSueur. “Kevin dodged with the 
balland my manslid, leaving me open 
on the crease.” 

The quarter ended 6-5in Hopkins’ 
favor after the two teams traded goals. 
Senior midfielder and co-captain Kyle 
Harrison found the net for the Jays, 
but was answered by Virginia junior 
Matt Ward’s goal. 

Huntley’s fourth-quarter hat trick 
then provided the Jays with enough 
of a cushion to assure the win. 

“It was tough to see [senior 
attackman] Kyle [Barrie] go down in 
the first quarter, but Kevin obviously 
stepped it up in the fourth quarter,” 
said LeSueur of Huntley, who re- 
placed Barrie after an early ankle in- 
jury. 

Huntley began his scoring spree 
by converting an assist from 
LeSueur. 

“Matt Feild made a great play on 
the sidelines and redirected the ball 
to Benson Erwin who gave it to me,” 

LeSueur said. “I started going towards 
the goal before I saw Kevin had a 
better angle, and he did a nice job of 
faking goal and hitting the net.” 

Huntley then scored two more 
goals, another of which was assisted 
by LeSueur in a six-minute span. 

“I was in a good position to go 
towards goal, and I passed to him and 
he scored a nice uplifting goal,” said 
LeSueur. 

Meanwhile, Virginia’s offense 
buckled under the pressure of 
Hopkins’ consistently stingy defense. 

“Virginia was forced to take a lot 
of outside shots because our defense 
played so well and took away inside 
opportunities,” said Schwartzman. 
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Senior attackman Peter LeSueur scored a goal and added two assists in the Jays’ critical win over No. 2 Virginia. 


possession of the ball, especially in 
the second half.” 

The Jays held all Cavaliers, except 
standout Matt Ward, to one point or 
less. Virginia entered Saturday’s 
match up averaging 13.7 goals per 
game. Hopkins held the Cavs to just 
under half that amount. 

“Jesse made some big saves in goal 
and we played good defense. Tom 
Garvey shut out his man,” said 
Watson. “It was great to see a fresh- 
men step in and play with poise and 
composure. We practice witha bunch 
of guys with the expectation that we 
will have someone else if a starter 
suffers an injury.” 

The crowd of 8,321 featured the 
first-ever all students section, dubbed 
“The Nest.” 

“We have a great rivalry between 
Virginia and so it was nice to beat 
them at home with the support of 
student section,” said Watson. “We 


out.” 

One of the most successful school 
spirit building endeavors in recent 
memory, the Nest was packed with 
screaming students. 

“Tt was really awesome to have the 
support of the student section,” said 
LeSueur. “It was a great idea to create 
it, and it was very uplifting and moti- 
vating for us as a team.” 

This Saturday Hopkins will not 
have that homefield advantage, as 
they travel south down Tobacco Road 
to face off against the University of 
North Carolina. 

“Their record this season is not 
indicative of their potential,” said 
Watson of the Tar Heels, who have 
tumbled all the way down to No. 17in 
the rankings. “We haven’t played well 
at UNC the past four years and we’re 
looking to improve upon that.” 

The past four meetings between 
Hopkins and the University of North 
Garolina have been,decided by. one 
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Schwartzman plays big in UVA win 


Athlete of the Week 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTtTER 


It takes a special breed to volun- 
teer to stand in front of the target. It 
takes an even more special breed to 
be a star at it. 

“You've got to be fearless,” said 
sophomore goalie Jesse Schwartzman, 
who had a career high’ 20 saves in 
Hopkins 9-7 win over No. 2-ranked 
Virginia on Saturday. “The ball is com- 
ing at you 90-100 miles per hour. You 
have to feel no pain, basically.” 


Everyoneislucky thatSchwartzman | 


feels no pain—everyone except Vir- 

ginia. Before the game started, many 

thought that chronic lower back pain 

would force Schwartman to the bench. 
But he took his 


maneuvering in goal. He was the 
safety net the Blue Jays needed to post 
against one of the best teams in the 
nation. “When we messed up, Jesse 
was there to bail us out,” said Head 
Coach Dave Pietramala to Inside La- 
crosse. 

But what does it take for 
Schwartzman to be the best? 

Years and years of practice would 
be Jesse’s answer. Senior midfielder 
Andrew Schwartzman, Jesse’s older 
brother that plays at Maryland, grew 
up playing attack and when he wanted 
to practice at home “he put me in 
goal.” 

Even if it was involuntary at first, 
considering his then bigger and stron- 
ger older brother was whipping shots 
at him, Schwartzman grew into the 
goal. 

“Tt’sapretty cool position.” And the 

shots that might 





















fearless goalie at- LE have scared him 
titude and played Vital Statistics. when he was 
through any dis- a younger don’t 
comfort, alleviat- jose Swarm faze him any- 
ing any concerns Zs 60" Zs more. “Andrew 
withastellarseven usually had the 
save first quarter. upperhand when 
“I was hoping we were growing 
[Schwartzman] = up, but over the 
was going to bea | Hopkins Highlights: First fre: fo | past couple years 
liability, and he | startseason openerin goal since 1993, | __ it’s evened out.” 
wasnot,”saidVir- | 6,14savepercentagein2004. = The biggest 
giniaHeadCoach | — SS test as to how 
Dom Starsia tothe rags muchit’sevened 


Baltimore Sun. 

“He might have been the difference. He 

stoned us a couple of times.” 
Although Hopkins was outshot 

10-8 by Virginia in the first quarter, 

the Blue Jays finished the quarter with 

a 3-0 lead thanks to Schwartzman’s 


out came last 
year in the 100th meeting of Hopkins 
vs. Maryland when Jesse was a fresh- 
man. Midwayintothegame, Pietramala 
put Schwartzman in goal, a freshman 
playing against his older brother un- 
derneath the biggest spotlight of the 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Sophomore goaltender Jesse 
Schwartzman made 20 saves. 


season. Jesse responded by coming out 
of the crease and laying a big hit on his 
brother to break up a shot and mo- 
ments later making a clutch save. 

Schwartzman is expected to beone 
of the team leaders as the starter, a 
role he has no problem filling even as 
a sophomore. 

“The goalie has to be one of the 
loudest people out there,” said 
Schwartzman. “The talking part isn’t 
that hard for me.” 

Against UVA, he played through 
pain and notched 20 saves. 

The Jays can take risks knowing 
that if a ball is sailing towards the net 
at 100 miles per hour, Schwartzman 
will be waiting. 





goal. 

“Wealways playa tough gameand 
they play especially well down at their 
home field,” said LeSueur. 

Though Hopkins won’t put its 
home winning streak to the test this 
Saturday, it will put its number one 
ranking and undefeated record on 
the line in North Carolina. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
been made. 

“We should be one of the best de- 
fensive teams in Division III, but we 
haven’t shown it,” said Babb. 

Nigro, though, made sure to make 
up for it with his bat. Against 
Dickinson, the first Centennial Con- 
ference opponent the Blue Jays have 
faced this season, Nigro had a career 
game, hitting three home runs, scor- 


| ing four runs and totaling five RBIs. 


“Eric is capable of doing that a 
lot,” said Babb. “I’m looking forward 
to him having a big year.” 

He now leads the team with five 
homers and a slugging percentage of 
.861. Nigro also hita tremendous foul 
ball that may have been his longest 
shot of the day. The Dickinson pitch- 
ers took note, barely venturing any- 
where near the plate in Nigro’s last at 
bat. 

“On three and one, I would’ve ex- 
pected [reliever Matt Eonta] to throw 
something good,” said Nigro. But 
Eonta’s fifth pitch was well outside, 
taking away Nigro’s opportunity for 
a fourth home run amid jeers from 
the stands and the Hopkins dugout. 

Nigro’s pass, Eonta’s third of the 
eighth inning, set the stage for junior 
right fielder Gary Rosenberg, who 
stepped in the batter’s box with the 
bases loaded. With two outs, 
Rosenberg smacked a grand slam to 
push the Jays’ run total to 13, show- 
ing the Centennial Conference for the 
first time this season that there is no 
good way to work around Hopkins’ 
potent lineup. 

“Itspeaks volumes about the depth 
of our team that Gary can just pick us 
right up after [my walk],” said Nigro. 

The offense was strong through- 
out the game, posting three four-run 
innings. Dickinson was able to give 
the Jays a brief scare when the Red 
Devils’ catcher, Nicholas Perkins hit 
a three-run bomb off of junior starter 
Jason Thayer following a pair of walks. 

That shot pushed the score to 4-3, 
which is as close as Dickinson came. 
The Jays scored four more in the bot- 
tom of the fifth, and went on to win 
the game 13-6, the eighth time they've 
scored in the double digits in 11 
games. 

Unfortunately, the offense wasn’t 
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Crew looks to place 
in Virginia Saturday 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
right during their four years here. 

“{Senior] Caroline Hookway, the 
varsity women’s captain, finally got 
to add a medal from [the Caspersen] 
to her collection,” said Gillis. “Tt was 
the only one that was missing.” 

Both teams un- 
dergo intense hours 
of training and 
preparation for 
each regatta, and 
that hard work paid 
off at the Caspersen 
Cup. 

“We collectively 
wake up at quarter 
to four, get ona bus 
in the dark and de- 
rig the boats. Wear- 
rive and no matter 
the weather, we 
help each other set 


Flag eT 
Rowing is often 


called the ultimate 
team sport. You have 
to know a lot about 
everyone in your 
boat in order to win 


members of the team during spring 
break,” said Gillis. 

The men’s team credits its success 
to its teamwork and solidarity. 

“Rowing is often called the ulti- 
mate team sport, and it really is. You 
have to know a lot about everyone in 
your boat in or- 
der to winraces,” 
said Drivas. “Al- 
most all of our 
practice time is 
spent learning 
how to row to- 
gether, rather 
thanlearninghow 
to row strong.” 

On Sunday, 
the teams will 
head south to 
competein theall- 
day Occoquan 
Sprints in Vir- 


up for our races,” races, ginia. ; 
said Gillis. “We [In] this 
have pre-race meet- — TEDDY DRIVAS, coming regatta, 
ings with coaches to SOPHOMORE the Occoquan 


prepare ourselves 


Sprints, the nov- 





mentally and then 
‘launch,’ which means row to the 
course starting line.” 

The coaching staffs pre-race talk 
had a positive mental effect on the 
team, especially since the majority of 
their rowers were not 100 percent 
healthy. 

“Tt was very important to show 
our full potential, even with a weak- 
ened team due toa sickness that had 
plagued almost three-quarters of the 


quite so potent against York, and the 
Jays’ could not dig themselves out of 
an early 6-0 hole. Hopkins eventually 
lost 8-4, snapping its eight-game win- 
ning streak. York took full advantage 
of the Blue Jays’ defensive mistakes, 
as senior pitcher Ryan McConnell 
failed to cleanly field three balls hit 
back to him. © 

~ “Kgainst York,” said Babb, “we 
had no luck.” 

But the Dickinson game proved 
that the four-run output against York 
was a mere aberration, as the No. 1 
through No. 8 hitter in the lineup 
recorded at least one hit apiece. 

“It was a good win,” said Nigro. 

Also, the Jays’ pitching continues 
to be strong. Junior lefty Andrew Bail 
continues to shine in both starting 


ual 





ice women are 
expecting to race a strong eight and 
four through clean technique — the 
most important element of novice 
boats,” said Gillis. 
Both the men’s and women’s teams 
are optimistic for the rest of the season. 
“We havea really strong team this 
year. We recruited some great new 
rowers, and everyone is really moti- 
vated. This is only our first big win,” 
said Drivas. 





Jays smash five homers in win 


and relief roles. In one start and four 
relief appearances, Bail has main- 
tained a sparkling 0.71 ERA with 13 
strikeouts in 12.2 innings, including 
two scoreless innings against 
Dickinson. 

Sophomore righty Ryan Lanpher 
has also looked sharp, putting to- 
gether an ERA of 1.50 with seven. 
strikeouts. He pitched the ninth 
against Dickinson, giving up a lead- 
off home run before striking out the 
next three in order. 

Dickinson will get another crack 
at Hopkins on its home field on Fri- 
day at 3 p.m., and the Blue Jays will 
see more conference action in a 
home doubleheader against 
Swarthmore this Saturday morning 
at 11:30 a.m. 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Hopkins has had no problems hitting the ball this year, including a five- 
home run output against Dickinson in the Jays’ Centennial opener. 


EXPERIENCE TORTILLALESSNESS. 
IN TOWSON ON YORK ROAD, AcRoss FROM DRUM CASTLE 
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W. Lacrosse upends No. 13 Quakers 


Blue Jays remain ranked No. 12 after rattling off three straight victories during the week 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
the game around for Hopkins. 

The Jays entered the second half 
down 3-2, after a tough 
battle in the first half. 

Key made sure that the storyof the 
second half would not be George 
Mason’s defense. She scored all four 
ofher points in the second half within 
an eight-minute span. 

Key assisted freshman attacker 
Lauren Schwartzman for the g0- 
ahead goal early in the second half. 
The Blue Jays never looked back. 
Riordanand freshmanattacker Kadie 
Stamper added late goals to seal the 
game for the Blue Jays. 

The Blue Jays defense, although 
usually overshadowed by the dynamic 
offense, stepped up against George 
Mason, assuring a Blue Jays victory. 
The team effort, which was high- 
lighted by Hentz and fellow sopho- 
more defender Cherie Michaud, 
caused 20 turnovers and allowed only 
11 shots on goal. 

This made it especially easy for 
Riddick, who has the fifth best goals 
against average in NCAA Women’s 
Division I Lacrosse. 

“We were also disciplined and re- 
alized we needed to maintain posses- 


defensive 


Senior midfielder Anne Crisafulli advances the ball against Penn. 





sion at the end of both of the games,” 
said Crisafulli of the Jay’s offensive 
Strategy. “We didn’t force the ball at 
the end of the game in an effort to 
maintain possession.” 

The Blue Jays returned to 
Homewood Field on Friday to face 
George Washington, which cameinto 
the game with a 4-1 record. The story 
was the same against the Colonials. 
After a close first half, the Blue Jays 
exploded offensively and bore down 
defensively to pull out an 11-8 vic- 
tory. 

Key led the Blue Jay offense with 
three goals and two assists, but she 
received valuable help in the second 
half from Wagner. Wagner scored 
her third career goal 4:47 into the 
second halfto put the Blue Jays up for 
good. Wagner went on the score her 
second goal of the game 20 minutes 
later. 

Several other Blue Jays made im- 
portant offensive contributions. 
Schwartzman also scored two goals, | 
one in each half, while junior attacker 
Meagan Voight tallied a goal and an 
assist. Crisafulli closed the door on 
the Colonials, posting the final tally 
of the game off an assist from junior 
defender Kelly Putnum with only 13 


ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 





seconds remaining. 

Hentz and Michaud again an- 
chored the Blue Jays defense as they 
held George Washington to only two 
second-half goals. Michaud caused a 
game-high four turnovers and Hentz 
added an assist ona goal by freshman 
midfielder Kirby Houck. 

“We playa team defense that helps 
each other out,” said Crisafulli of her 
team’s stellar defense throughout the 
week, 

Both of the Jays’ losses this year 
have come at the hands of ranked 
opponents, as Princetonis still ranked 
No. 4and Ohio State is currently No. 
17 in the most recent IWLCA na- 
tional poll. 

The Blue Jays will look to keep 
their winning streak alive against 
UMBC to finish a three-game home 
stand next Wednesday at 3 p.m. 





ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-L 
Junior attacker Sarah Walsh 
searches for a lane against Penn. 
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GEICO/STX 
Men’s Top 10 
1, Johns Hopkins 
2. Duke 
3. Virginia 
4, Maryland 
5. Army 
6. Navy 
7. Georgetown 
8, Syracuse 
9. Notre Dame 
10. Cornell 
11, Hofstra 
12, Hobart 
13. Massachusetts 
14, Stony Brook 
15. Bucknell 
16, Princeton 
17. North Carolina 
18. Brown 
19. Dartmouth 
20. Towson 








IWLCA 
Women’s Top 10 

1. Northwestern 
2. Virginia 
3. North Carolina 
4. Princeton 
5. Duke 
6. Dartmouth 
ig Penn State 
8. Georgetown 
9, Maryland 
10. Hofstra 
11. Boston University 
12. Johns Hopkins 
13. Penn 
14. Cornell 
15. Delaware 
16. Ohio State 
17t. Syracuse 

Towson 
19. Temple 
20. William and Mary 
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Yankees-Sox rivalry is ready for renewal 


his Saturday, I will be tak- 

ing one of the most im- 

portant road trips of my 

life. The four-plus hour 

drive to my Long Island 
home willbe more than worth it. Sun- 
day night at 8 p.m., I will watch the 
New York Yankees battle the defend- 
ing World Series Champion Boston 
Red Sox in the House that Ruth Built 
in the season opener. 

As I type the words “World Series 
Champion” and “Boston Red Sox” in 
the same sentence, I still cringe. 

One of my family’s most impor- 
tant traditions, which dates back to 
way before the Yanks returned to dy- 
nasty status in 1996, has always been 
to attend the home opener. My dad 
hasbeen to nearly every single opener 
since the mid 70s. 

This year, we were lucky to even 
get tickets in the upper deck. Field 
box seats sold by scalpers are fetching 
upwards of $2,000 apiece for this 
game. People are that excited. 

When the BoSox finally reversed 
the curse last October, every Yankees 
fan finally felt what.it’s like to be on 
the losing side of the equation. 

It sucks. A lot. 

Watching the Yanks’s 3-0 ALCS 
lead slowly erode was as much about 
denial as it was about pain. 

Yankees fans have been condi- 
tioned not to worry about the Red 
Sox, because they always blow it. But 
this time, they didn’t. There was no 
miracle comeback for NY after it fell 
far behind in Game 7. 

Theld tight to that blind, even stu- 
pid, belief that nothing was wrong 
until about the eighth inning of that 
game, waiting for a comeback that 





Track & Field teams open outdoor 
season at Battleground Relay meet 


BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Johns Hopkins track and field 
teams opened their outdoor season 
this weekend at the Battleground Re- 
lays, held at the University of Mary 
Washington on Friday and Saturday. 
Although there was no team scoring 
at the meet, many Hopkins athletes 
placed in the top eight in their respec- 
tive events. 

Senior Eric Scrivner won the 3000- 
meter steeplechase ina personal best 
time of 10:11.2. Scrivner won the 
event by five seconds over second 
place finisher Dereck Bojanowski of 
RIT. Scrivner ran in third place for 
much of the race before he eventually 
came back to take the lead. 

In the 5000-meter run two run- 
ners broke the freshman record. 

‘Freshman Javi Hartenstine ran an 
18:53.67 to take third, breaking the 
old Hopkins freshman record by al- 
most 30 seconds. Soon after fresh- 
man Patrick Brandon finished in sec- 
ond place in the men’s 5000-meters 
running a 15:59.99 just barely beat- 
ing out the old freshman record of 
16:00.60. 

The Hopkins men hada very good 
day in the field events. In the men’s 
high jump, freshman Mike Palantont 
and junior Tai Kobayashi both 
jumped 5°10” to finish sixth and 
eighth place respectively. Freshman 
John Kealy finished in third place in 
the Javelin with a throw of 151’7” — 
just three feet offthe freshman record. 
Juniors Garrett ButlerandTed Esborn 
finished fifth and sixth respectively 
vaulting 126” and 11’. 

Sophomore Jason Dubyoski fin- 
ished in fourth place in the 110-meter 


High Hurdles with a personal record 
of 16.10. 

Earlier in the day, Dubyoski 
teamed up with freshmen Chris 
Cottrell, Tristan Thomas, and junior 
Jacob Breecker in the 4 x 100-meter 
relay as the team finished in fourth 
place with a time of 43.81, less than a 
tenth ofa second out of second place. 
“Once again, it’s a good start for the 


It was great for our first 
outdoor meet, and 
hopefully it will set a 
successful tone for the 


rest of our season. 


— JESSIE LOZIER, 
SOPHOMORE 


season, it beat the fastest time we ran 
last year,” said Dubyoski. 

Dubyoski concluded the meet 
leading off the men’s 4 x 400-meter 
relay running an opening splitof50.7, 
followed by freshman Jason Hortiatis, 
junior Shane Olaleye and Kobayashi 
as the team finished in fifth place with 
a time of 3:28.04. The sprint medley 
team of Cottrell, Thomas, Landgraf, 
and freshman Eric Miller also fin- 
ished in fifth place ina time of 3:47.79. 
Cottrell, Thomas, and Breecker 
joined up with Olaleye in the 4 x 200- 
meter relay team to finish in a time of 
1:33.6 for fifth place. 

On the women’s side, the Blue Jays 
also scored well in the relay events. 


— 


The best relay team for the women 
was the distance medley, where se- 
nior Anna Russell, junior Kathy Cain, 
freshman Angela Kaon and sopho- 
more Jessie Lozier finished in fourth 
place overall with a time of 13:32.95. 
“Tt was great for our first outdoor 
meet, and hopefully it will set a suc- 
cessful tone for the rest of our sea- 
son”, said Lozier. 

Prior to the former race, Kaon 
placed third in the open 1500-meter 
run, delivering a personal best of 
5:05.40. Freshman Jessie Reeves was 
the most active Blue Jay on the female 
side, taking second place in the high 
jump, tying the freshman school 
record witha jump of5’ and finishing 
sixth place in the 100-meter dash with 
a time of 13.73. In the women’s pole 
vault, Reeves finished in eighth place 
with a vault of 8’, also tying the fresh- 
man record. Reeves was also a mem- 
ber of the 4x 100-meter relay team, as 
well as the sprint medley relay team 
which finished sixth and seventh re- 
spectively. In the women’s discus, the 
Jays had two top eight performances, 
as junior Andrea King finished in fifth 
place with a throw of 11211”, while 
freshman Chantel Priolo finished in 
eight place with a throw of 111’ break- 
ing the old freshman discus record. 
King also took fourth place in the 
shot put with a throw of 354”, 

All in all it was a solid opening 
meet for the Blue Jays. The plethora 
of broken personal and freshman 
records speak to the Blue Jays’ poten- 
tial as the season unfolds, and the 
program’s future looks bright. 

Hopkins next travels to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland for a meet this 
Saturday where they will compete 


against a Division I field of schools. 


never came. My sleeping patterns did 
notreturn to normal for abouta week, 
as I tossed and turned to nightmarish 
images of David 
Ortiz and Johnny 
Damon crushing 


homeruns. 
Much as it 
stings me to admit 


it, the Red Sox win 
was terrific for 
baseball. It has 
thrown a canister 
of gasoline on 
what was already 
the hottest rivalry 
in the history of 





to its own hype. 

If Major League Baseball repre- 
sented the globe, the Yankees would 
be the United 
States and the Red 
Sox would be Rus- 
sia during the 
height of the cold 
war. 

Both teams 
have embroiled 
themselves in a 
never-ending 
arms race that has 
to eventually stop 
if the organiza- 
tions want to re- 


sports. main profitable. 
Nevermind that Curt Schilling 
the rivalry was so was thebig gun that 
one-sided for so JON ZIMMER finally got Boston 
long. over the hump. 
Nevermind that THE ARMCHAIR QB This year, the 
this was essentially Yanks went out 


a two-team race 
before spring training even started last 
season. 

The seven-game ALCS marathon 
and the eventual Red Sox World Se- 
ries win finally let this rivalry live up 


during summer 


coursework 
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¢ Complete coursework in two years 
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and bought Randy 

Johnson and Carl Pavano — the two 
most coveted pitchers on the market. 
This Sunday, I will watch the Big 
Unit take the hill at Yankee Stadium. 
in pinstripes for the first time ever. 
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Unfortunately, Schilling — a former 
teammate of Johnson’s in Arizona — 
will not be his opponent because of 
his injury. 

I guess David Wells, who was re- 
vered as nothing less than a Yankee 
hero a half decade ago, will suffice. 

Perhaps the biggest travesty is that 
this rivalry has taken a backseat to 
steroid talk this winter and early 
spring. Instead of watching highlights 
of the Red Sox nation celebrating a 
World Series win, we have been force- 
fed coverage of Jose Canseco and 
Mark McGwire at the Congressional 
hearing on steroids. © 

So enjoy it while you can, Red Sox 
fans. This is a new year. 

And justin case you lost count, the 
Yankees are still ahead 26-6 in World 
Series Championships. 

With any luck, I'll be driving south 
on the New Jersey Turnpike this Mon- 
day and basking in the glow of the first 
of 100-plus Yankee wins this season. 

If any story can get the media to 
putthe steroid talk onthe back burner 
for just a moment, it will be the Red 

_Sox-Yankees series this week, 

I can’t wait. 


Higher Education 


Doctoral Program 


Apply online: 
www.gwu.edu/~gradinfo. 
For more information: 


(703) 726-8254, or 
www.va.gwu.edu/highered 
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July 15, 2005 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 
Baseball vs. Swarthmore 11:30 a.m. 
MONDAY 
Baseball vs. Rutgers-Newark 3:30 p.m. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


Louisville's Rick Pitino is the first head coach 
to ever take three different teams to the 
NCAA‘s Final Four. (Louisville, Kentucky and 
Providence) 





Steadily-improving freshman Kevin Huntley scored all three of his goals in the fourth quarter to help preserve Hopkins’ 9-7 home victory over the Cavs. 


Defense dominates in Jays 9-7 win 


Schwartzman makes career-high 20 saves; Huntley scores three goals and two assists 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


Revenge is sweet. 
And when it comes against a team 
that just two years ago snatched an 
NCAA Championship trophy from 
your grasp, it is even sweeter. 








to cheer about — especially within 
the newly-designed student section 
of the stands. 

Led by freshman attacker Kevin 
Huntley’s hat trick in the fourth quar- 
ter, the Blue Jays outscored the Cavil- 
ers 9-7 to earn the critical victory. 
Hopkins (5-0) remains in the number 


one position in the polls while Virginia 
(6-1) had its six-game winning streak 
snapped. With just one more home 
win, the Jays will tie the school record 
for consecutive home wins, which cur- 
rently stands at 31 straight games. 
“We came out strong offensively 
and took advantage of our opportu- 
nities,” said senior defenseman and 





more goalkeeper Jesse deiniarteman 
set the tone for the day, making the 
first of his career-high 20 saves. 

“My first save was big,” said 
Schwartzman. “It’s alwaysa plus fora 
goalie to make the first save.” 

A few minutes later, Hopkins drew 
first blood as freshman midfielder 





Paul Rabil scored another unassisted 
goal at 8:15 into the first quarter, giv- 
ing the Blue Jays a 1-0 lead. Hopkins 
methodically builtits lead to 3-0 before 
Virginia found its offensive rhythm. 
The Cavaliers out scored Hopkins 
3-1 in the second quarter, knotting 
the score at 4-4 heading into half- 
time. But that'is as close‘as Virginia 
came to Ot ae The Jays scored 


did: e 
remainder of the game. 
“We had to be ready to defend 
their guys away from goal when we 
came outat halftime and our guys did 
a great job covering the ball,” said 
Watson. “When we started the third 
quarter 4-4, we were ready to play 
harder and with more emotion. The 





ti Schwartzman. - 





MIKE SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 


first couple of goals coming out were 
huge and we were fortunate to get 
them.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A10 


See Page A10 for the 
Athlete of the Week, 
sophomore goalie Jesse 
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Jays win fifth straight 


W. Lax keeps win 
streak alive against 
Quakers at home 


BY MARK NICASTRE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Maintaining its No. 12 ranking in 
the polls this week, the Johns Hopkins 
Women’s lacrosse team won three 
hard-fought games. The Blue Jays 
defeated George Mason 8-6, beat 
George Washington 11-8, and fin- 
ished their perfect week with a 13-4 


‘W’ over No. 13-ranked University of 


Pennsylvania on Wednesday night. 

Hopkins (6-2 overall, 3-1 in the 
ALC) is now riding a five-game win- 
ning streak. 

Sophomoreattacker Mary Key was 
the offensive catalyst for the Jays in 
each of their three wins, as she racked 
up 15 points (nine goals and six as- 
sists) this week. She was also named 
the ALC’s player of the week for her 
efforts. 

Junior attacker Sarah Walsh also 
netted three goals, bringing her sea- 
son total to 11. Another pair of at- 
tackers — senior Erin Riordan and 
Annie Wagner — also chipped in with 
two goals apiece against Penn. 

Junior goalie Lauren Riddick 
amassed eight saves while letting only 
four goals sneak by her in the victory. 

Hopkins slowly bulwarked a four- 
goal lead heading into the half, and 
early in the second half against the 
Quakers, pulled away for good. 

Both wins over George Masonand 
_George Washington were close, as the 
Jays trailed at halftime of each game 
and took advantage of late surges to 
secure comeback victories. But they 
had little trouble dispatching the vis- 


‘, _iting Quakers, dominating Penn from 
start to finish en route to the nine- 





~ ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Senior co-captain and defender 
Lacey-LeighHentzscoredonceinthe 
win over Pennsylvania this week. 


goal victory. 

Defensively, senior defender 
Lacey-Leigh Hentz sparked the Jays’ 
stop unit in the GM and GW victo- 
ries. Hopkins controlled the tempo 
of both games, especially in the wan- 
ing minutes of each win. 

“These games were fun because 
they were dog fights, it was back-and- 
forth all game” said senior attacker 
Anne Crisafulli. 

Mary Key continues to show why 
she is a Tewaaraton Award candi- 
date, given to the top player in 
women’s lacrosse. Key’s nine goals 
pushed her team-leading total up to 
25 scores in just eight games. 

Against George Mason, Keyrattled 
offascoring spree that helped to turn. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE AI1 
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Crew teams defeat archrivals 


Hopkins defeats Washington College and St. John’s College for Cup 


BY MELISSA KIM third. 


THE JouNns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


thy for his alma mater,” said Drivas. 
First place awards on the men’s 


“We were very proud of the men’s 











THE HARBOR BANK OF MARYLAND 


side went to the Varsity and Novice _ teams for their performances, as well KOSMOS LOUNGE 

Absence makes the heart grow Eights, as well as the Novice Four, as the varsity women’s,” said fresh- JAMES JOYCE4RISH PUB & RESTAURANT 
fonder. while the Lightweight Four came in man Kara Gillis. PAZ0 

The Johns Hopkins men’s and _ third place. ____ The win was an especially mean- THE'PROMEMADE Ar MAb Eee 
women’s crew teams can both attest On the women’s side, the Varsity _ ingful one for the team’s seniors, as sackde 
to that. After a year ofnot possessing Four came in first place, while the _ this was the only Caspersen Cup in pa 
the Caspersen Cup, the teams wonit Novice Four finished secondandthe which Hopkins won first place out Sioa 
back, clinching a first-place finish Varsity and Novice Eights placed CONTINUED ON Pace A10 , ) MY We seks 


over Washington College and St. 
John’s College. Washington College 
won the Cup last year, and Hopkins 
tied for first in 2003 and 2002. 

“It felt great, especially since the 
regatta the week before had been a 
little disappointing,” said sophomore 
Teddy Drivas. “As a team, we per- 
formed excellently.” 

The Caspersen Cup is in its 12th 
year and is held annually in Maryland 
among the same three schools — 


Hopkins, Washington CollegeandSt. | fense from doing what it does best: 
John’s College. The Hodson Trust | pounding opposing pitchers. 
provides funding for the crew pro- “Defensively we haven’t been as | 


grams at the three participating 
schools. ~ 

“The cup seems to go back and 
forth between us and Washington 
College a lot, but we generally like to 
think we’re the better the team,” said 
Drivas. 

The rivalry between Hopkins and 
Washington College remains strong 
every year as the men’s and women’s 








Jays recover from loss 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Defensive miscues have cost the 
Johns Hopkins baseball team this sea- 
son, but they haven’t stopped the of- 


strong as we should be,” said Head 
Coach Bob Babb. 

Senior left fielder and co-captain 
Eric Nigro echoed Babb’s sentiments 
after Wednesday’s game against 
Dickinson, saying, “We made some 
mistakes on defense.” 

In the team’s recent 8-4 loss to 
York and 13-6 win over Dickinson, 
Hopkins made four errors that ac- 
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head coach, Steve Perry, is a Wash- | counted for three unearned runs. ; Tag 
n College alum. Some plays that were not recorded as DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER, IMAGINE a place where you can. go to meet with friends...dine with 
“(Coach Perry] clearly let usknow | errorswerestillplaysthatshouldhave Hopkins is ranked No. 7 nationally Be : ; Ai CW 
that we shouldn’t show any sympa- Continue on Pace A10 and No. 2 regionally in the polls.  family...shop with sisters, Imagine Harbor East. Where President 
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Track & Field opens | Updated NCAA 
spring season in Va. | Lacrosse Polls 


Senior Eric Scrivner placed first in The women maintained their No. 12 





Baseball get Ares 


in full swing ‘Sunday 


Sunday night, the Yanksand Red Sox 


Street meets Aliceanna Street. There, the good times, the fun and the 
romance begin, Harbor East. The new center of activity in Baltimore. 


Harbor East. Drink. Dine. Shop. Live. Ey. vor rast a 
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the 3000-meter steeplechase at the spot, while the men sucessfully de- will kick off the MLB season in prime- 
‘ound Relays held at Mary | fended their No. | spot against UVA | time fashion. With any luck, steroids ; 
Washington College. Page All. this past weekend. Page A10. won't be the focus. Page A11. ae secs oe 
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Pop goes the collar, but only for a day 


hat kid in the back row of 

econ class does it every 

Monday, Tuesday and 

Wednesday. Frat guys are 

notorious for partaking in 
it. Even girls are doing it too. Heck, 
Usher went so far as to write an entire 
song about it. 

With its roots in high schools that 
required uniforms, the action ofadd- 
ing some extra flair and a touch of 
irony to an otherwise dowdy polo or 
Oxford shirt by lifting the collar so 
that it points to the sky, more com- 
monly known as “popping your col- 
lar,” isthe preppy phenomenon that’s 
become prominent on_ the 
Homewood campus. 

And it’s not just exclusive to a sect 
of the Blue Jays. In fact, my attention 
was brought to the whole popped 
collar trend onarecenttrip toa spring 
break locale, where my friends and I 
encountered far too many tanned 
boys with southern drawls and pastel 
Lacostes with the collar fabric erect. 
After I voiced my observation about 
the disappointing seas of popped col- 
larssurrounding us, one of my friends 
made an astute assertion: “Popped 
collars actually work to our advan- 
tage,” she explained. “It’s like they’re 
wearing little signs that warn us: ‘’m 
a tool, don’t date me.’ It’s a way of 
screening.” 

Granted, many girls may argue 
with this sentiment (it could be a way 
for some to pick out the winners), but 
my friend brings up a good point. 
Like it or not, the old cliché has at 
leastashred of truth to it— the clothes 
make the man, and in this case, a few 
inches of upturned cloth brings a 
couple of stereotypes to mind. 

Prior to attending this fine institu- 
tion, I thought the popped collar was 
merely an urban legend — a myth 
exclusively linked to Zach Morris and 
kids with their own personal sailboats. 
But, after nearly two years at Hopkins, 
I’ve learned that the popped collar is 
a way of life for many, albeit still a bit 
ofa mystery to the rest of us, the non- 
poppers. . 


_ Perhaps the appeal of the popped. 


collarlies in its comfort factor — maybe 


itactsasa makeshift scarf forits wearers 
in chilly weather. Or the collars could 
simply turn themselves upward natu- 
rally, kind of how flowers sprout up in 
the direction of sunlight. Or maybe it’s 
more of a power thing — that wearing 
an upturned collar gives a person rea- 
son to command greater respect from 
others, or at the very least, gives them 
an air of confidence. 

In order to better understand the 
upturned collar, I decided to put my 
personal convictions aside and try it 
out for myself. While getting dressed 
one morning, I skipped past my t-shirt 
collection and crossed my fingers that 
today wouldn’t be the day that I'd en- 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Does two inches of erect fabric make you feel like a member of the in crowd? These students give it a try. 


counter the punk boy of my dreams on 
campus. In the depths of my drawers, I 
founda light pink polo shirt with alittle 
embroidered insignia on it, from my 
more misdirected years, slipped it on, 
and tugged the collar upward. This is 
where I encountered my first problem 
of the day — the collar, in what seemed 
to be a protest against the preppiness, 
flopped right back down into its natu- 
ral position. So I 

tugged at it with 


withitin order to maintain proper pop- 
ping. Plus, after a glance in the mirror, 
I realized that along with the whole 
popped collar style looking a bit un- 
natural on me, it also didn’t work too 
well under a jacket. 

I almost chickened out and felt 
compelled to fold my collar down as 
I finally made it out of my room, but 
decided that this experiment needed 

to be fully com- 
pleted. This is 


more force until it MELISSA ART NAV where the main 


~ finally succumbed 


question lay — 


to the battle. would the popped 

With my theory (GUEST COLUMN collar make mefeel 
that it’s the innate more powerfulas I 
tendency of polo strolled to Remsen 
shirt collars to simply pop up dis- and Shaffer and the like? 


counted, I expected to find that the 
stylewas simply morecomfortablethan 
regular old shirts. But before even leav- 
ing my dorm room, I learned that this 
hypothesis was incorrect as well. Not 
only was I hyperaware of my clothing, 
due to the constant cloth poking at the 
back of my neck, but I also found that 
my hair kept becoming awkwardly 
tucked into the depths of the collar and 
that, since the collar decided to put up 
another fight, I kept needing to fidget 


Well, simply put, not really. There 
was one moment when I passed by 
another collar popper, and I felt a 
slight feeling of camaraderie towards 
him, until I remembered that I was 
merely in costume. And, come to 
think of it, the collar made me more 
aware of my posture, so I may have 
walked with an extra spring in my 
step. Otherwise, strangers didn’t re- 
act to me any differently than usual, 
which proves that the popped collar 


A FASHION CHORE: HOW TO CLEAN OUT THE CLOSET 


(and other fashion statements, for that 
matter) means less to the general pub- 
lic than previously assumed. Friends, 
on the other hand, had a lot to say, 
namely a disbelieving “Are you pop- 
ping your collar?” Otherwise, my ad- 
venture asa popped collar wearer was 
disappointingly uneventful — not 
even a single extended invitation toa 
country club. 

So, the popped collar seems to have 
no practical purpose, aside from be- 
ing just another fashion statement to 
convey a little about the wearer’s per- 
sonality to the rest of the world. And 
even that is weakly supported — 
throughout the course of my adven- 
ture, I was neither the victim of any 
anonymous heckling nor the recipi- 
ent of immense laud and praise. 

Even though the popped collar is 
decidedly harmless, backlash against 
the popped collar has grown to epi- 
demic proportions. On 
www. thefacebook.com, a group dedi- 
cated to members’ shared distaste for 
polo shirts with upturned collars, 
“People Against Popped Collars-JHU 
Chapter,” has a whopping 396 mem- 
bers. According to its founder, fresh- 
man Jake Sand, he got the idea for the 
group froma friend at Princeton, and 
itslowly gained membership. “Atfirst 
Iwas begging people to join. It’s hard 
to get people to find out about stuff 
like that,” Sand said. But, as moreand 
more Hopkins students found them- 





What to expect 
with spring styles 


BY EMILY YOON 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


We’veall heard the saying that his- 


| tory repeats itself, and this statement 


is relevant in the fashion world. Ma- 
jor designers launched their spring 
lines during Fashion Week this past 
January and February. 

Fashion Week is the time when nu- 
merous designers puton fashion shows 
in major cities in Europe, as well as in 
New York, exhibiting their new spring 
lines — the clothes shown are the best 
indicator of what will be in style that 


past trends, in particular, inspiration 
drawn from Greece and Asia, as wel] 
as nautical and safari influences, 
Though these trends keep reap. 
pearing on the runway, it is hard for 
normal people to wear them in their 
everyday lives. The Asian and Affi- 
can safari trends in particular are hard 
to pull off, and never seem to last the 
entire season. Greek and nautica] 
trends, however, are more classic, and 
tend to outlast the current season, 
The important thing to remember 
for trends, especially those influenced 
by other cultures, is not to dress in 


season. Though that trend head to 
each designer bl = {()C oy 
hasa distinctiveness Try mixing an 


that differentiates 
them from all the 
others, there are al- 
ways a few 
overarching trends 
which tend to dic- 
tate what will be hot 
that coming season. 

This spring, 
much like the past 


This spring, much 
like the past few 
seasons, we will see 
a return to the 
classic and timeless. 


Eastern top with 
your favorite pair 
of jeans, or sailor 
pants with a clas- 
sic white oxford, 
Wearing toomuch 
of one specific 
trend will make 
you look too cos- 
tumedandwill put 





few seasons, we will 
see a return to the 
classicand timeless. Nothing embod- 
ies this idea quite like the trench coat. 
This season, however, instead of 
just the traditional beige or black, this 
wardrobe staple is popping up in fun, 
spring colors like green, blue and 
pink, and is being shown on the run- 
ways of top designers such as Ken- 
neth Cole, Perry Ellis and Burberry. 
A big comeback this season is the 
return of the dominance of head-to- 
toe white. This forever-in-style trend 
was displayed in the toned down, neu- 
tralized white outfits of Versace, and 
the bright whites of Ralph Lauren, 
Oscar de la Renta and Louis Vuitton. 
Some designers give this returning 
trend some personal flair by adding 
small bursts of color, in the form ofa 
scarf, handbag or shoes. 4 
.. The spring.lso sees the return of 


the focus on your 
clothes, instead of 
on you in your clothes. 

Because runway fashion is usually 
a bit over the top for day-to-day life, 
especially in the world of college stu- 
dents, it is important not to get car- 
ried away with the current trends, 
since many trends tend to bea flash in 
the pan; think Ugg boots, trucker hats 
and culottes (apologies if anyone is 
still sporting any of these fashion faux- 
pas, but they were never fashionable 
to begin with). Classic pieces like a 
great trench, A-line skirts, straight 
leg trousers and a fabulous pair of 
jeans will always be in style. 

The key to looking great, feeling 
comfortable with what you are wear- 
ing, and yet still being fashion-for- 
ward is to have your own personal 
flair that incorporates timeless pieces 


with your own funky style. 





Fashion blunders — 
you made in the 90s 

















selves idly procrastinating on 
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“out with the old” is in order. But while sorting through 
em, it’s a necessary choice for college students 
an eventual move in off campus apartments. 

lify, organize and condense before you head to the mall, and consider our tips 


















ve yourse ‘enough alone time to tackle the 
self. If you’re unsure about keeping 
oes this make my butt look big?” If 


e applicability. Depending on the current state of 
ud like to end up with and make your decisions 


no cares if it will by the end of the summer 

that if you haven’t wornin it ayear, you _ 
) break when it comes.to special 

ule to break with your favorite _ 







, but if they don’t coordinate with any 
t if you can’t wear it with things you 
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www.thefacebook.com, the group 
grew in size. “There’s a lot of groups, 
and I think only one has more mem- 
bers now,” said Sand. 

Sand himself doesn’t have any huge 
problems with popped collars. them- 
selves. Hesimply thinks, “Itlooks pretty 
goofy. Popped collars are just such a 
foreign concept to me.” Sand, along 
with other adamantly non-collar pop- 
pers, even finds himself slightly in- 
trigued by the mystique surrounding 
the trend. “If you pop your collar, do 
you hang the shirt up popped, or do 
youfolditand then havesome popping 
ritual every morning?” he wonders. 

Although he is the leader of the 
anti-popped collar pack, Sand admits 
that he would pull his own collar up, 
given certain circumstances. “[I’d 
pop my collar} If I had a really bad 
rash or had been savagely attacked by 
a vampire... I’m not even sure about 
the rash one though,” Sand said. 

In response to Sand’s group, sev- 
eral groups supporting the popped 
collar movement have been started 
on www.thefacebook.com, including 
the lengthily titled “People Who 
Think the Anti-Collar Poppers 
Need to Geta Life,” “Popped Collar 
Society,” and “Wearing Your Col- 
lar Down is for Poor People.” No 
representatives of these groups of- 
fered comments. 

Whether or not popped collars are 
yet another fleeting trend or will be 


~ gracing the Homewood campus a de- 


cade from now is uncertain, but the 
trend seems to be something that is 
taken lightheartedly by its wearers and 
is mildly amusing to the rest of us. After 
experiencing thestylefor myself, Imight 
even find myself speaking up on behalf 
of a polo-clad person the next time I 
hear “the popped must be stopped.” 





eople can tend to think 
something is a good idea 
one moment, but find out 
it was outright ridiculous 
or stupid the next. It hap- 
pens, it's human nature andit’sa part 


of growing up. 


That’s what your 
parents say, I know, 
but now you know 


JAN LEE 





Inthe 1990s, Baby Spice popularized notoriously bad platform sneakers. 


Candie’s in a turquoise that had the 
Nike-like strip on the side. Itwashard, 
but I had to let them go. 

Overalls are another fashion faux 
pas I once made myself. I lived in my 
overalls. How could something that 
pregnant women 
wear be sexy? I’m 
not sure. I’m not 
Saying pregnant 


that when you de- : j 

. } I : 
cidetotakearisk one GUEST CoLUMN cae Ei i oe 
day and wear bright pingat Motherhood 
yellow Sergio 


Valente stretch jeans to school, your 
friends will never let you live it down, 
Fashion blunders have been hap- 
pening from the beginning oftime, or 
at least from when people started 
wearing clothes. Men in wigs and 
tights? Come on now. Celebrities 
make mistakes too. Lil’ Kim did it 
when she decided a sparkly pasty 
counted as award showattire ata past 
MTV Video Music Award event. 
Christina Aguilera did it when she 
expressed her true desire to be astrip- 
per with her “dirty” leather en- 
sembles. Yeah, they were big mistakes 
from some pretty big names. But we, 


_as people walking the streets and not 


the red carpet, have made some com- 
parable mistakes. 

There are far too many through- 
out fashion history, so let’s just take a 
look at the 1990s, 

The Spice Girls made platform 
sneakers look so fun everybody had 
to have them. They were like “athletic 
high heels” so you could be a sexy 
spice and sporty spice at the same 


- time. But you could not run in them 


unless you wanted to break your 
ankle. My favorite ones were the 


y 


for my club outfit. 
At the time, I didn’t feel pregnant, 
nor did Ihave the desire to go outinto 
some crops and pick some corn, but! 
definitely looked like a farmer. 

Nowadays, to be comfy, people 
throw ona pair of cotton sweats. Back 
in the day, people wore sweats to be 
fly. And not the cotton sweats, the 
brightly colored nylon track suits. 
And guess what I had to go with it...a 
matching nylon scrunchie — we 
won't get into those. 

In these suits, it was very difficult 
to sneak up on your friends because 
they made so much noise. You know 
that loud swish noise every time you 
took a step? They also got pretty 
Sweaty, 

And another couple of items ! 
think we may look back on and say 
“what were we thinking?” Well there’s 
metallic shoes, white t-shirts that ey 
came down to the ground, and Chi- —- 
nese slippers, . ; > 

Ten years from now we may find 
Ourselves gazing at photos showcas- 
ing the fond memories of college. 
What will we say about UGG boots, 
short ruffled skirts and aviator sun- 


glasses then? Only time will tell. 
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JHU research changes the world 


Hopkins’ history is measured not only by years, but by discoveries 


BY JASON FARBER 
THE JOHNS-Hopkins News-Letter 


The next time you are enjoying a 
diet soda, take a break from patting 
yourself on the back for all the calo- 
ries-you are saving, and say, “Thank 
you, Hopkins.” 

That’s right, the world’s first-ever 
artificial sweetener, saccharin, was in- 
vented at the three-year-old Johns 
Hopkins University, in 1879. 

It was discovered by Ira Remsen, 
who first oxidized orthotoluene 
sulfamide by potassium permangan- 
ate, producing orthobenzoyl 
sulfimied — or, in layman’s terms, 
“invented saccharin” — while work- 
ing at Hopkins’ former downtown 
campus on Howard Street. Hopkins 
didn’t move to the Homewood caitY! 
pus-until?914: 

Remsen was teaching chemistry at 
Hopkins at the time, and was in fact 
one of the original six professors re- 
cruited by Hopkins President Daniel 
Coit Gilman. 

If Remsen and Gilman’s names 
sound familiar for the campus halls 
named for them, then so might two of 
the other professors — classics pro- 
fessor Basil Gildersleeve and math- 
ematics professor James Joseph 
Sylvester both have dorm houses in 
the AMRs named for them. 

And believe it or not, saccharin 
isn’t the only major invention or 
breakthrough that Hopkins research- 
ers have been responsible for. 

In fact, the next time you are en- 
joying a crisp, clean, glass of tap wa- 
is! el of the fact that you 
won’t have to spend the next week in 
the bathroom, and say, “Thank you, 
Hopkins.” 

The process of chlorination was 
perfected in the early 1920s, and was 
pioneered bya young Johns Hopkins 
faculty member named Abel 
Wolman. Wolman was among the 
school of engineering’s first class of 
undergraduates in 1913, and wenton 
to work for Hopkins after graduat- 
ing. 
Chlorination soon became the 
predominant method of water puri- 
fication for every water supply sys- 
tem in the country, and quickly be- 
gan spreading to other countries. The 





Hopkins Prof. William Kouwenho 


COURTESY OF HTTP1/WEBAPPS JHU.EDU 
ven invented the defibrillator in 1933. 


process is still used today, and 
Wolman’s discovery is estimated to 
have saved millions of lives. 

Wolman died in 1989, and in 1999, 
was named Marylander of the cen- 
tury by the Baltimore Sun. To com- 
memorate his services after his death, 
Hopkins officials — you guessed it 
— named a dormitory after him. 

But for a school known for its 
medical studies, the invention of life- 
saving devices is hardly a once-in-a- 
lifetime occasion. 

The next time your heart stops 
beating, and electrodes strapped to 
your chest shock you with a jolt of 
electricity that rescues you from the 
grip of imminent death, why don’t 
you go ahead and say, “Thank you, 
Hopkins.” 

The defibrillator Was invented by 
Dr. William Bennett Kouwenhoven 
and a team of medical colleagues in 
1933, in the basement of Shaffer Hall. 
Koewenhoven noted that a low-volt- 
age electrical shock caused a ventricu- 
lar fibrillation in humans, a process 
where the heart ceases beating, but 
continues to quiver, or fibrillate, rap- 
idly. 

The key to their invention was dis- 
covering that a countershock could 
also defibrillatea stalled heart. In 1933, 
they first pioneered the process on a 
dog. 

Unfortunately, their protocol 
defibrillating machine weighed over 
200 pounds and was not very mobile. 
So unless your heart happened to stop 
beating while you were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the enormous con- 
traption, you were kind of out ofluck. 

Hopkins has scores of other 
groundbreaking medical and scien- 
tific discoveries to boast about on 
brochures. Epinephrine was first iso- 
lated by Hopkins researchers in 
1897—sales of epinephrine now ex- 
ceed $6 million a year. The first suc- 
cessful renal dialysis was performed 
on ananimal in 1913. Hopkins-affili- 
ated researchers even took the first 
color photograph of the Earth, in 
1967. 

Yet, not to be outdone by the bea- 
ker-toting science geeks, researchers 
in the social sciences at Hopkins have 
also been responsible for many huge 
breakthroughs. 












A Hopkins professor and arche- 


ologist, William F. Albright, is cred- | 


ited for confirming the authenticity 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, in 1948. 
Albright concluded that the manu- 
scripts were Hebrew texts of the 
Maccabean period, which took place 
around 150 B.C. 

In a 1966 report entitled Equality 
of Education Opportunity, Hopkins 
sociologist James S. Coleman pro- 
pounded that disadvantaged black 
students learn better in well-inte- 
grated classrooms. The report was 
Commissioned by the Office of Edu- 
cation — as part of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 — and helped improve 
the integration of America’s schools. 


Did you have to suffer through a | 


“driver's permit” period before you 
got your license, in which you had to 
have a parent in the car in order to 
drive your friends around? Well, it 
was Hopkins researchers who deter- 
mined, in 2000, that the more passen- 
gers a teenage driver has in their car, 
the more likely it becomes that their 
ride will end in a fatal accident to the 
driver. 

So, just think back on the six- 
monthor year-long period ofhell you 
had to undergo, and you'll know what 
to say. 

Thank you, Hopkins. 








Ancient Egyptian a second 


BY MATT HANSEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


What you notice about Richard 
Jasnow first is his impish humor and 
quiet smile, and his habit, when talk- 
ing about important things, of clos- 
ing his eyes. 

When the subject of Egypt comes 


| up, heis scarcely able to get outall the 


words he seems to want to, and he has 


| the glowofaman who has given more 


of himself to his studies than most 
will ever devote to a career. The smile 


| he offers when he explains the ritual 


dances of Hathor or the feline grace 
of Bastet is the same grin that some 
men showwhen they talk about wives 
and daughters. 

Egypt for him has such “immedi- 


| ate, self-evident worth” that he goes 


beyond simpleaffection for the subject. 

He is one of 40 full-time scholars in 
the world that have taken upon the 
translation, piece by piece, of anything 
and everything written in Egyptian 
Demotic script. Demotic, which ap- 
pears to the untrained eye to be loose, 
almost graffiti-likemarks, sortofa wob- 
bly Sanskrit, was used by ancient Egyp- 
tian scribes for 300 years to record ey- 
erything from marriages to the epic 
battles of Egyptian history. 

It derived from the famous hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, which became “lan- 
guage reserved for the cocktail party” 
while Demotic, which is basically a 
short-hand, cursive form of the 
hieroglyph symbols, became the lan- 
guage of everyday life. 

Jasnow didn’t knowany of this until 
he founda dictionary of Demoticin the 
library of the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison, where he studied classics 
asan undergraduate. Somewherein the 
back of his head was a little kid’s fasci- 
nation with Egypt, and the dictionary 
triggered an interest. 

“This was terra icognita,” he said, as 
delighted at his discovery today as he 
was when it first hit him. “There was, 
and still is, so much out there, just 
masses of material to study.” Jasnow~ 
was given an opportunity at the Orien- 
tal Institute at the University of Chi- 
cago, and soon enough, he was a full- 
fledged Demoticist. 

He reads Egyptian poetry with the 
same lyricism that many reserve for, 
T.S. Eliot, pausing after each line and 
musing on its meaning. Many of the 
texts he uses in his classes were religious 
in purpose, meant to honor gods or call 
upon their powers. 

“You read Moby Dick because it’s 


onthelistofgreatbooks,” he explained, 
“but you shouldn’t feel compelled to 
read Egyptian poetry because someone 
labeleditreligiousand thereforeitought 
to be looked at. You should read Egyp- 
tian poetry because it’s beautiful.” And 
in his eyes, itis beautiful and lyrical and 
expressive, and stands alone as litera- 
ture. Tristan Davies of the Writing 
Seminars Department has even been 
known to“bounceideasbackand forth” 
with Jasnow. 

There is a lot to be learned from the 
words. “These works deal with subjects 
that confront us all. We’ve all felt sor- 
row or tragedy or love. And so did the 
Egyptians.” 

It’sthis chance to bring whatis found 
within these texts to an audience that 
could never see past the scraggly black 
lines they began as that keeps Jasnow 
coming back for more. “All of us, all 
Egyptologists, are simply enthusiastic 
about what we do. We have to become 
advocates for the material. The best 
argument we can make for the impor- 
tance of our discipline is to show how 
beautiful it is.” 

Ofcourse, this can’t beaccomplished 
without travel. Jasnow spends a great 
deal of time in Egypt, where his wife, 
who is also an Egyptologist, lives and 
works. For all the times he’s visited, the 
place continues to impress. 

“The past is 
ever-present in 
Egypt,” he said. 
“The interaction 
of the past and the 
present makes 
Egypt absolutely 
fascinating.” 

Interaction, in 
fact, is Jasnow’s 
watchword. 

“No one can 
master all 3,000 
years of Egyptian 
history and cul- 
ture. For me to 
understand my 
littlearea of exper- 
tise; [have to hear 
aboutrelated stud- 
ies, I have to work 
with others in 
other fields.” On 
any given project 
or translation, 
Jasnow will con- 
sult with col- 
leagues through- 
out Europe and 
Egypt, together 
with whom he has 
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Richard Jasnow at work on Luxor Temple in Egypt. 


language for Prof. Jasnow 


produced catalogues of some of the 
major temples in Egypt. 

Even with the input of others, he 
never loses “the rush of finding some- 
‘thing new, of reading or deciphering 
what no one else has looked at.” The 
translation game rewards both quick- 
nessand accuracy. “You want to get the 
material out, but you want to get it out 
right.” Jasnow is not above spending 
years on a single manuscript, often 
going over the same lines again and 
again. 

“It’s such a privilege to be able to 
present this material,” he said, “but 
there is a unique responsibility that 
goes along with it, as well.” 

His most recent work, a transla- 
tion of the Book of Thoth, will be 
published in August. He began his 
translation work on the book in 1989. 
When he tells the plot, it’s striking 
how familiar it sounds. The mortal 
human, known as “He Who Wishes 
To Learn,” converses with Thoth, the 
god of wisdom, in a series of discus- 
sions. 

Jasnowhimselfseems to fit that very 
human role, theinquisitive oneseeking 
to absorb the knowledge of the gods. 
For every time Richard Jasnow sits 
down to inspect a text, he is holding his 
own conversation with the wisdom of 
the past. 








Orgasmic Chemistry goes interactive: The Poll 


reported last year that even the 
health center makes fun of the 
students here: high school kids 
have as much sex — if not 
more — than we do. 

I guess that’s the law of averages at 
work — there are (many of) those 
who are waiting and then there are 
those kids who help bring the 
Hopkins average back up. To put an 
end to the questions, I want to take a 
poll of all those reading right now, to 
find out exactly how much truth there 
is toall of those assumptions out there. 

Here are the rules: 

1) I will not define here whata “rela- 
tionship” is— that word isa minefield. 
You know in your heart of hearts if 
whatever you are doing fits a general 
definition. If it does, great. Ifit doesn’t, 
move on to the next question. 

2) What is hooking-up? For this 
purpose, hooking-up will be defined 
as acts before sex on the baseball sys- 
tem. Other than that, use your own 
judgment. 

3) Please be honest. If you don’t 
want to answer a question then, don’t 
— but don’t lie. 

I'd be interested to see who’s up 
for a face-to-face talk about my ar- 
ticle this week, but we have also set up 
a site where you can send in your 
answers — all anonymously, of 
course. Go to the News-Letter’s site 
(http://www.jhunewsletter.com), and 
go to the Features section, where this 
survey will be posted. 

You don’t have to answer all of the 
questions, but drop mealinewith what- 
ever stands out to you so we can get at 
least an unofficial count of what actu- 
ally goes on here. It should only take a 
few minutes to answer these questions. 
Just do it with a friend or someone you 
really just want the dirton, Think ofitas 
a written game of “Never Have I Ever” 
— and you know you've played your 
fair share of that game. 

Any way you look at it, the more 
responses I get, the better you'll get to 


know your classmates. Here we go... 


THE BASICS: 


1. Areyou male? Female? Somewhere 
between those two categories? 

2. Undergrad or graduate? 

3. Are you Greek and/or on a sports 
team? You don’t 

have to name 


wards)? Looking at a driver’s license 

while theyarein the bathroom doesn’t 

count. 

2. Have you ever hooked-up and/or 

slept with a friend’s ex? 

3. Have you ever hooked-up and/or 

slept with a TA, yours or otherwise? 
4. Have you ever 
hooked-up and/or 





names. 
4. CVP or PJ’s? 
5. Loyola 
Towson? 


THE EASY 
STUFF; 


1. Are you in some 
kind of relation- 


or 





slept with an SA? 
Or an advisee? 

5. For heterosexu- 
als: have you 
kissed/hooked-up 
with/had sex with 
someone of the 


same sex? 
6. For homosexu- 
als: have you 


ship? If so, for how kissed/hooked-up 
long? — with/had sex with 
2. How many rela- someone of the op- 
tionships do you JESS BEATON posite sex? 

think you’ve been 

in at Hopkins? ORGASMIC YOU HAVE 

3. What would you NOW EN- 
rather: relationship CHEMISTRY 

or booty call? TERED 

4. Have you 

hooked-up with an ‘ 

a ADULT 


5, Have you ever cheated on a boy- 
friend or girlfriend? Often? 

6. Do you watch porn? 

7. If you are in a relationship, do you 
watch porn with a significant other? 


GETTING PERSONAL: 


1, Will you go down on you the per- 
son you're in a relationship with? 

2. Do you swallow? 

3. Do you kiss afterwards? 

4. Road-head; fun or dangerous? _ 
5, Have youever gotten to know your- 
self personally in the “biblical sense”? 
Often? 


PROPS TO YOU IF: 


1, Have you ever hooked-up and/or 
slept with someone whose name you 
didn’t know (at least until after- 


i! ve 


HOOD: 


1. Have you had an orgasm? Have 
you faked it? 

2. Have you given someone else one? 
“I think so” is not acceptable. If you 
have to say that, the answer is no. 


3. When did you lose your virginity: 
before’ college (someone’s “absti- 
nence only” education didn’t work 
so well), freshman year (classic!), 
sophomore year, junior year, senior 
year, or are you using Jessica Simpson 
as a role model? 

4. How many people have you had 
sex with? One hand? Two? Need 
toes? 

5. Number of times you had sexin the 
last month? Last week? Yesterday? 


GETTING KINKY ON 
CAMPUS: 


1. Favorite position? I'll run a best 
name contest for this one. If the posi- 
tionis something I won’tknowabout, 
you're going to have to tell me what 
you're talking about. 

2. Best place on campus you’ve had 
sex. 

3. Place you’d like to have sex but 
haven’ t hit yet. I won’t accept D-level 
as an answer. 


KINK-LITE: 


1. What are your thoughts on bond- 
age? 

2. Best food to use in bed? 

3. Do you own a sex toy? 

4. Do you know how to use it? 

5. Do youknow whata safety word is? 
6. Have you tried a “dirty sanchez,” 
“dolphin,” or “bucking bronco”? 

7. Ever had a threesome? What was 
the male: female ratio? 
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JESSICA BYLANDER/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior Maha Jafri won the Woodrow Wilson grant and is using it to produce 
a 10-minute short film based on a story she wrote freshman year. 


BY JESSICA BYLANDER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Maha Jafri is rolling in dough — 
well, sort of. The Hopkins senior was 
awarded $10,000 in funding from the 
University’s Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
lowship in order to produce and film 
her short film, Ellie, due for comple- 
tion this spring. 

Jafri, an English major and French 
literature minor, is actually new to 
film. 





When Jafri originally won the 
Woodrow Wilson, she wanted to 
make a documentary about gun cul- 
ture in America, but Michael Moore 
came out with Bowling for Columbine 
before Jafri had the chance. 

Instead, she wrote Ellie, a 10- 
minute long film based on a short 
story she wrote freshman year in IFP 
I 

With the help of her advisor in the 
Film and Media Studies Department, 
professor John Mann, and a hand- 
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An IFP story turns into a short film 


picked film crew that includes seniors 
Isaac Irwin, Joe DelSenno, Jason Tyler 
and junior Anderson Miller, Ellie has 
developed from a rough short story 
into a full-fledged screenplay, wait- 
ing to be filmed. 

Simply put, Jafri says her story is 
“about a fat girl and a Pakistani store 
owner.” 

The plot takes a turn toward the 
surreal as the shop owner with a 
“grown-up person crush” romanti- 
cizes Ellie in the elaborate song and 
dance fantasies of his own Pakistani 
culture. 

“It’s nota movie about how hard it 
is to be fat. Nor isitastory about what 
it is like being Pakistani-American, 
butat the same time, those issues can’t 
help but come up in the film,” says 
Jafri. 

Though Jafri is Pakistani-Ameri- 
can herself, for a long time she never 
really watched the genre of Bali-wood 
movies that ended up inspiring the 
idea for her film. 

“I knew about Pakistan about as 
much as I knew about hip-hop...and 
I don’t know much about hip-hop so 
that says a lot,” says Jafri. 

So she learned. It turns out film- 
makingisactuallyless glamour, more 
elbow grease. 

“It’s a lot of work,” says Jafri. “If 
you're going to invest your time in a 
long-term project, it has to be some- 
thing you care about...Sometimes I 
got to the point where I thought 
maybe I just shouldn’t do it.” 

According to Jafri, the hardest 
part of making the film was finding 
the actors. The four leads were fi- 


Muscle fiend? Try using creatine 


lease keep in mind that I 

am nota physician, at least 

not yet. The following ar- 

ticle is based on a relatively 

short period of research 
and word-of-mouth testimonials. 
Please consult a physician before 
starting a fitness program or using 
any dietary supplement. 

Spring is coming: The sunis com- 
ing out, the warm breeze is starting 
to blow, Hopkins baseball is win- 
ning, and midterms are over. I love 
the spring. In fact, there’s only one 
thing I can complain about during 
the spring: The gym is always 
packed! This time of year brings out 
the “seasonal” lifters, those who are 
only interested in getting in shape 
for the summer. The. “seasonals” 
really don’t bother me that much 
unless ’m working chest or biceps. 
It seems as though those are the 
only muscle groups they care about, 
so those machines are always in use 
during the spring. But I can’t com- 
plain. The more people in the gym, 
the higher the energy level, and the 
more success for everyone. 

Spring is also a great time for ev- 
eryone in the bodybuilding world, 
including supplement companies and 
distributors. Along with taking up all 
of the benches, “seasonals” also are 
willing to spend tons of money on 
supplements. I’ve noticed this trend 
recently in the gym. The water cooler 
conversations have changed from 
football or how heavy one can curl to 
mainly about what supplements are 
the best. Since I’ve been hanging 
around gyms for the better part of my 
life, I have heard a lot about which 
supplements are “in” and which are 
garbage. This week’s article talks 
about one of the most popular supple- 
ments on the market. 

When people ask me what supple- 
mentstheyshould try, my firstresponse 
is always: “Have you tried creatine?” 
Creatine, short for creatine monohy- 
drate, is most likely the most popular 
and effective supplement on the mar- 
ket. Everyone I have ever talked to 
about creatine has commended its 
ability to pack on mass and make 
huge gains. Creatine was first discov- 
ered bya French scientist in 1832, but 
not until 1923 did scientists discover 
that over 95 percent of creatine is 
stored in muscle tissue. The first pub- 
lished report of creatine having body- 


building effects was in The Journal of 


Biological Chemistry in 1926. Although 
creatine has been known for about 80 
years, it first really made a name for 
itself as a performance enhancer dur- 
ing the 1992 Olympic Games in 
Barcelona, Spain. 





What exactly is creatine? Creatine is 
a substance produced naturally in the 
body to supply energy to our muscles. 
It is produced in the liver, pancreas, 
and kidneys, and is transported to the 
body’s muscles through the blood- 
stream. Once in the muscle cell, creat- 
ine is converted into phosphocreatine 
(creatine phosphate.) This high-pow- 
ered metabolite is used to regenerate 
the muscles’ energy source, ATP (ad- 
enosine triphosphate). Creatineismany 
times referred to as bodybuilding’s ul- 


MARCUS 
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timate supplement. 

First off, creatine can significantly 
increase lean muscle mass in just a 
couple of weeks. Also, creatine has 
been shown to be responsible for im- 
proving performance in high-inten- 
sity exercise, increasing energy lev- 
els, and speeding up recovery rates. 
Creatine has the ability to enhance 
energy reserves in muscles by synthe- 
sizing muscle protein while minimiz- 
ing protein breakdown. This occurs 
because creatine has the effect of su- 
per-hydrating muscle cells with wa- 
ter, making muscle fibers bigger and 
stronger. 

Over 20 double-blind, placebo- 
controlled studies have been con- 
ducted on creatine in the past five 
years aiming to determine the 
source of its power. The studies 
proved what bodybuilders already 
knew: Creatine increases energy lev- 


FAST 


Sports Nutrition 


els, resulting in increased strength, 
endurance levels, and recovery 
rates. Surprisingly, creatine was also 
found to accelerate fat loss, while 
building lean body mass: the holy 
grail for bodybuilders. 

Creatine monohydrate can be used 
in two different ways. The first 
method saturates the muscle fibers 
with creatine and is called loading. 
During the first week, 20 to 30 grams 
of creatine monohydrate are taken 
per day. The following weeks include 
about five to 10 grams per day to 
maintain the saturation level. 

The other method isa more gradual 
approach to supplementing. In this 
method one basically skips the loading 
phase and just supplements with five to 
15 grams per day, everyday. The best 
results have been shown when creatine 
is combined with a high carbohydrate 
base, as used in Cell-Tech or other cre- 
atine/sugar products. 

Amazingly, the best part about 
creatine has nothing to do with its 
effects to grow muscle, but the fact 
that it does not seem to have any 
major adverse effects. Minor effects 
have been reported such as diar- 
rhea, unwanted weight gain and 
dehydration, but these are few and 
far between. 

Overall, creatine monohydrate is 
asafe and effective supplement. Ithas 
become a staple in almost every pro- 
fessional bodybuilders supplement 
regimen and has received great re- 
views from every bodybuilding maga- 
zine. Ifyouare looking for something 
to boost you over the edge and get 
you ready for spring, I suggest you 
pick up some creatine monohydrate 
powder and hit the gym — but try to 
addin some exercises other than chest 
and biceps. 


. rt 
Promotes solid muscle mass: 
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nally filled by three working actors 
and one JHU grad student. 

“In the end, I found them almost 
entirely on Craig’s list...I got an e- 
mail from one girl that said: I am the 
best fat actress in the D.C.-Baltimore 
area,” says Jafri. 

Needless to say, Jafri cast her. 

Ellieis one of the fewnon-research 
projects awarded a Woodrow Wil- 
son Grant this year, which Jafri re- 
grets. If any form of media requires 
money, it is film-making. 

“T don’t know how well advertised 
it is to film majors, but it should be,” 
says Jafri. 

Though Jafri recognizes the great 
gift that the grant is providing (“No 
one ever gets $10,000 to make a stu- 
dent movie”), at the same time, some 
guidelines have proved a little frus- 
trating. 

For one, Jafri’s actors can’t actu- 
ally be paid. There’s also the fact 
that she gets her money through 
reimbursements, not up front. Jafri 
turns in receipts and budget expla- 
nations, and as invaluable as 
$10,000 may be, the process can be 
limiting. 

Sometimes Jafri can’t help think- 
ing: “Isn’t it my grant?” 

Despite these drawbacks, mak- 
ing Ellie has been an extraordinary 
experience for her and her crew. 

For someone who grew up 
aroundart, studied it in high school, 
and once considered going to an art 
school before deciding on Hopkins, 
this film provides Jafri with the cre- 
ative outlet she missed. 

To Jafri, Ellie is a prime example 
of an artistic undercurrent that re- 
mains strong at Hopkins, despite 
an often lamented lack of art-re- 
lated courses and readily available 
resources, 

So when the film airs this spring, 
Jafri hopes to be sharing the lime- 
light with her peers. 

With opportunities from student 
films screenings to undergrad Writ- 
ing Seminars readings, there is finally 
a forum for showcasing the truly 
amazing art being created on cam- 
pus. This is an exciting opportunity 
to encourage the flourishing of the 
arts on the Hopkins campus. 

“It’s good that they exist,” Jafri says. 
“They always should have existed.” - 
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Cis worth the 
trip for fashion tips 


he plights of the Hopkins 
student are many: exces- 
sive amounts of work, 
close proximity to crime 
and grime, subjection toa 
generally dull student body, and a 
dearth of truly spectacular nightlife 
options. 
However, one hardship overshad- 
ows themall, Yes, one particular hard- 
ship is so immense — no, inexcus- 
able — that it makes crime, dirt, and 
dullness seem de- 
sirable by com- 
parison. I’m re- 
ferring, ofcourse, 
to Baltimore’s 
most grave pre- 
dicament: there’s 
nowhere to shop. 
Sure, we have 
Towson Com- 
mons featuring 
the conventional 
fare — 
Abercrombie, 
American Eagle 
— but as far as 
fine “experience 





student will save the majority ofhis or 
her shopping for those occasional 
weekend trips home, indulging in one 
giant shopping binge inanattemptto 
rectify the draining effects of months 
devoid of retail sustenance. 

To avoid hunger shopping pangs, 
the truly committed Baltimorean 
fashion fanatic has been known to 
drive, taxi, or take the MARC to 
Washington D.C., where one’s pros- 
pects for finding worthy attire im- 
proves slightly, 
but not much, 
considering how 
picked-over the 
selection is in a 
city peppered by 
myriad universi- 
ties and an end- 
less flood of 


tourists. 
Still, others 
venture even 


further in their 
pursuit of style, 
traveling to 
Tysons Corner 
in Virginia, 








shopping” goes 
— that is, shop- 
ping where every 
turn inundates 
the buyer with 
gorgeous apparel 
and innovative 
store layout — we’ve got nothin’. 

And, no, Nordstrom’s does not 
classify as a fine retail establishment, 
especially since the Baltimore branch 
has a serious shortage of anything 
remotely stylish, and receives new 
items more infrequently than the JHU 
Bookstore. 

Similarly, while the one-of-a- 
kind vintage stores of Hampden 
carry some fairly unique pieces of 
clothing, the selection is simply too 
limited to constitute a great place to 
shop. 

Thus, many a Hopkins student 
endures weeks without stepping foot 
ina trendy boutique, or even viewing 
a collection of extraordinary gar- 
ments, fresh from the design studios 
of the latest must-have brands. 

What’s more, the typical Hopkins 











3215 Charles located in the Blackstone 


NOW SERVING 
BOAR'S HEAD 


(deli meats and cheese) 


HOT SANDWICH SPECIAL 
all meals under $7 with 
chips/fountain drink 


ASK FOR SPECIAL FIXINs' 
fresh avacado, roasted red 
pepper, sun-dried tomato, 


pesto and cranberry sauce 
HOT GRILLED panini style 
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which — does 
house fine retail 
stores like 
Chanel, Neiman 
Marcus, and 
Versace. How- 
ever, selection is 
once again the problem here, and the 
truly discerning shopper will return 
to Baltimore still starving for that sa- 
tiating shopping experience. 

If this angst describes your expe- 
rience with shopping in Baltimore 
and the surrounding areas, it’s time 
to act. We should no longer accept 
going weeks without good shop- 
ping, waiting months, maybe 
longer, until our next trip home to 
participate in proper retail relief. 
Would we hold our bladders for that 
long, or refrain from eating, with 
the justification, “well, I'll be home 
soon enough... ?” 

No. And we don’t have to. Unbe- 
knownst to most Hopkins students 
—oratleast rarely contemplatedasa 
feasible option — is that Baltimoreis 

; CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 
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You're hot and you knowit. So are all your friends that we’ve been checking out in the AC. So 
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why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com 





Name: Tanya Gulnik 

Year: Freshman 

Major: [R/undecided 
Hometown: Frederick, Md. 


Fellas,meet Tanya Gulnik. She is 
one HOT chick, and also one hot 
LOCALchick, coming tous from the 
fabulous town of Frederick, Mary- 
land. This brunette babe’s favorite 
color is red-orange, which makes 
sense because Tanya is red hot. 

Tanya loves all of her clothing 
except for her socks — if you are 
lucky, you may just get the chance 
for Tanya to knock your socks off. 
You, however, must not be one of 
those who workout indoors at the 
AC on a sunny, nice day. Tanya 
says, “Um, go outside!! Breathe 
some air!!!” So gentlemen, break 
out those sunglasses. 

Also, don’t throw your trash on 
the ground “when there isa trash can 
like two feet away.” It drives Tanya 
nuts, and not in the good way. 

Her ideal date includes taking the 
train to D.C. and walking around all 
of the “touristy monuments.” And 
boys, if the date goes well, you may 
soon be showing Tanya your monu- 
ment. In order to make sure it goes 
accordingly, definitely make a stop 
at the National Gallery and the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. For dinner, Tanya 
wants to eatin Georgetown ata place 


with live jazz, and then wants to walk 
around fora little. And for dessert, let’s 
just say Tanya “wants to take you to her 
house.” 

This Maryland girl’s weirdest habit 
is eating peanut butter with a spoon 
— maybe ifyou’re lucky, in time, the 
peanutbutter may end up somewhere 
else. Inorder to be appealing to Tanya, 
make sure that you are confident, be- 
cause confidence is a huge turn-on 
for her. Fakeness is a huge turn-off. 
So make sure to be natural and leave 
your nonsense at home. 

This lovely Marylander has one 
fetish in which she would like to par- 
take: sex on “the beach.” And she is 
not talking about the mixed drink. 

But if guys want to knowhow long 
after a first date a guy could expect to 
“score” with her, Tanya says they can 
try all they want, but they aren’t guar- 
anteed to succeed. “Unless they’re 
Mikey Liu,” she says of this week’s 
Hot at Hopkins guys. 





Name: Mike Liu 

Year: Freshman 

Major: Biology 

Hometown: Diamond Bar, Calif. 


According to Mike Liu, you can 
tellalot about him just by listening to 
two of his favorite songs — “Waiting 
for a Girl Like You,” by Foreigner, 
and “Broken Wings,” by Mr. Mister. 


“They reflect respectively how | 
am waiting for a girl to come into 
my lonely life and how I want a 
potential partner to help my heal- 
ing process and let me ‘fly’ with 
her,” he says. “I want to ensure we 
both understand each other, with 
one hand helping the other both 
ways. 

Mike says that he has also gained 
renown for his heartfelt renditions 
of Lustra’s “Scotty Doesn’t Know” 
— just don’t compare him to that 
other Asian who got famous off his 
tonally-impaired crooning. Plus, as 
Mike is quick toadd, “I’m tallerand 
better looking.” It’s a wonder than 
Mike isn’t banging out hit records 
himself. 

But while his singing tends to 
garner attention from the ladies, 
Mike says that one of his best quali- 
ties is that he is also a good listener. 
He’s also “analytic and strategic,” 
as well as responsible and loyal. 
And, as he pointed out, he can play 
the piano — anyone up for a duet? 

Mike’s ideal date would be a 
“three-pronged” event, consisting 
of a romantic dinner, a movie, and 
a starlit evening in the park. This 
may sound contrived, but Mike has 
bigger plans. 

“T want to connect with my part- 
ner,” he says. “I feel like there hasn't 
been enough of that in my life.” 

Unfortunately, girls, Mike is 
pretty picky when it comes to try- 
ing to find companion. 

“Well, in terms of physical ap- 
pearance she’s got to be stunningly 
beautiful,” he says. “Preferably 
Asian. Nice, lean, smooth, tanned 
legs and skin. Thin waist. Awesome 


breasts. Exotic facial features, like | 


dark eyes and juicy lips. Straight 
hair is preferable, but it has to be 
shiny and soft.” 

So if you’re a skinny, tan, 
straight-haired, dark-eyed, juicy- 
lipped Asian girl, be sure to give 
Mike a call. But be warned, he’s not 
just looking for a quick hook-up. 

“Tm looking for something 
more substantial,” he says. 
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Do not let the mediocre atmosphere fool you — the food is not only aesthetically pleasing, but delicious. 


Bmore’s very own Chinatown 


f at Chinese restaurants you 

only eat sweet and sour 

chicken, wonton soup, and lo- 

mein, you will be made happy 

at Chinatown Café, although 
you will miss the better part of the 
menu. On the 300 block of Park Av- 
enue, where you wouldn’t walk with- 
out specific purpose, there’s this 
Zagat-rated Chinese place; it’s got a 
spacious dining room, as you can see, 
and clearly non-decorative fish tanks 
in the front. All are good signs, except 
the Zagat rating sticker in the win- 
dow. Forgiving the Zagat rating 
(which may have been good, I just 
dislike Zagat), in we went. 

There was country music play- 
ing, one other group in the restau- 
rant, and Will and Grace on mute 
on the small TV hung near the ceil- 
ing. There was a fair amount of cog- 
nitive dissonance going on, as you 
can imagine. I was growing skepti- 
cal of the restaurant, and my friend 
who had suggested it. 

, Then. they,brought,us. three, dif- 
ferent menus, and all was redeemed. 
There was the straight menu, con- 
taining the stuff bad eaters and 
meat-and-potatoes people order. 

Then there was the dim-sum 
menu, with an impressive but sub- 
encyclopedic listing of the little 
dishes. The translations were even 
good — nothing like ‘dried three 
kinds,’ which has appeared on a 
Chinese menu. 

The one problem with good 
translations is that it’s hard to get 
stuff for which you actually know 
the Chinese word. Shu-mai, for in- 
stance, I couldn’t order simply be- 
cause I didn’t know what they de- 
cided to call it in English. I think it 
might have been ‘steamed pork 
dumpling,’ but when faced with a 
good menu I find it hard to focus. 

The greatest kindness of this 
place is that you can order dim-sum 
dishes off the menu not during dim- 
sum meals. Dim-sum is where they 
come around with little carts, and 
you don’t have to bother with trans- 
lation because you can see the food 
in front of you, decide you have no 


idea what it is, and eat it anyway. 

Off the dim-sum menu we or- 
dered the steamed roast pork bun, 
which isa decent barometer of dim- 
sum repertoire. The texture is just 
so surprising, the flavor so sweet, 
and the pork so rich, it’s a com- 
pletely un-American food. It’s so 
much fun to eat. 

Usually our bread products have 
some browning on the crust. The 
proteins and the sugars have started 
to undergo the maillard reactions, 
which happen above 300 degrees, 
and the surface changes color. 


KEVIN CLARK 
FoopD FOR THOUGHT 





Steaming keeps it below 212, and 
so the surface is absolutely white, 
and the texture of the bun is sticky 
and moist, the flavor sweet,.This 
version is good, and indicates 
strength elsewhere on the dim-sum 
menu. 

The third menu is the “Hong- 
Kong menu.’ These guys aren’t kid- 
ding around. There’s a $40 prix fixe 
menu, along with several ascend- 
ing meals designed for groups rang- 
ing into the 20s and containing be- 
witching house specialties. 

They have many frog dishes, and 
they have pickled mustard greens 
— they go all out. I ordered the 
Fah-ji (Chinese squid) and conch 
sautéed with chiles. My companion 
had the ordinary squid sautéed with 
green peppers in black bean sauce. 

This place can sure cookacepha- 
lopod. They rock at bivalves, too. 
I’m nearly certain that my conch 
had for its only sauce oil and garlic 
— a perfect combination. 

The Chinese squid was great, the 
texture was perfect, the subtle fla- 
vor of squid was perfectly accented 
by the simple and well-executed 
sauce. 

The conch was a well-prepared 
bivalve, the only flaw being that as 





the meal progressed, the conch 
cooled, causing the texture to be- 
come tough. 

It tastes really good, butyou have 
to eat it fast. That was the only prob- 
lem, and that is not so much a big 
problem. Stuffing garlicky shellfish 
into my mouth at an alarming rate 
is one of my better talents. 

The squid with black bean sauce 
and green peppers had a chewy, but 
tender texture. The black bean sauce 
was present, but not overpowering. 
The green peppers’ were firm and 
flavored by the dish, and the fish 
was of very good quality. 

Everything you ate was fun to 
eat. It was like the stand-up comedy 
of Chinese restaurants. 

With our check (off of which we 
got 10 percent — Chinatown Café 
has a student discount), they 
brought us ‘dessert.’ 

It was a liquid in a bowl, white, 
with a spoon. Eventually, we de- 
cided it was sweetened coconut milk 
with maybe a third ingredient with 
a buttery flavor, and nasty shred- 
ded coconut on the bottom, but 
when it first came we weren’t sure 
what it was, and we certainly hadn’t 
ordered it. 

“What is this?” we asked, and in 
reply we got the very helpful, “des- 
sert.” We pressed on, “but what is 
it?” She replied, “dessert, it’s sweet.” 
Well then. Perhaps there were some 
translation problems. 
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Take a bite out of big apple fashion 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B4 


unnecessary, making for the per- 


in Barney’s, or indulge in a frozen 
hot chocolate from Serendipity, 
conveniently located just a block 
from the flagship Bloomingdale’s 
store. 

Ifnotin the mood to shop alone, 
bring a friend along, taking a shop- 
ping pause to refresh yourselves at 
the salon at Bergdorf’s. 

Or perhaps you could balance 
the day of materialism with a cul- 
tural féte at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Whatever you choose to supple- 
ment your trip with, if good 
shopping’s your aim, a day-trip to 
New York City is definitely your 
game. 

With thousands of the country’s 
finest boutiques and department 
stores concentrated into one area, 
nothing beats the New York shop- 
ping experience. 

So next time your find yourself 
hankering for some quality shop- 
ping, reject your instinct to hop the 
next train to D.C, 

Instead, try opting for a slightly 
longer train in the opposite direction 
— one that will transport you to a 
world of fantasy, monumentality, 
and, more importantly, stellar shop- 
ping. 


only a two anda half hour train ride 
from the premiere shopping arena 
in the United States: New York City. 

Talk about good shopping! This 
metropolis offers nearly every local 
and international brand available 
to the modern-day consumer, with 
first-rate designers from Paris to Ja- 
pan having boutiques in one daz- 
zling city. 

Whether you’re in search of a 
truly singular vintage blazer, or ob- 
sessing over Chloe’s brand new 
spring collection, New York City is 
the place to go for inspirational, in- 
novative, of-the-moment fashions. 

In fact, Manhattan is irrefutably 
America’s shopping Mecca, surpass- 
ing the offerings of any other metro- 
politan area in the United States. 

And there is absolutely no ex- 
cuse not to pay homage to the Big 
Apple the next time a shopping 
craving strikes. 

After all, if you’ve already taken 
to journeying the hour to Washing- 
ton D.C. or Virginia — and the 
shopping prospects there are still 
dissatisfying — why not spend an- 
other hour and half to experience 
shoppingatits finest? Plus, the short 
travel time renders booking a hotel 


fect daytrip destination. 
Moreover, the two and a half 


Monday, April 18th - 6:30pm 
UMBC 





Whatever you choose 
to supplement your 
trip with, if good 


Space is limited! Call today to register! 


Enroll in our MCAT course before 
March 31st and receive a 
ce Ole Maatcliolamaciercicce 


KAPLAN 


Test Prep and Admissions 


shopping's your aim, a 
day-trip to NYC is 
definitely your game. 





hour Amtrak train ride provides the 
obsessive Hopkins student with 
ample time to complete his reading 
for the week, or study for that orgo 
test. 

In addition to fabulous shopping 
options, a day-trip to the Big Apple 
affords you the opportunity to 
check out the newest epicurean de- 
lights on the city’s restaurant cir- 
cuit. 

Enjoyapost-shop lunch at Fred’s 


1-800-KAP-TEST 
kaptest.com/mcat 


MCAT is a registered trademark of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
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Witness Theater gives a somber showcase 7 


BY PATRICK KENNEDY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Last weekend, Hopkins’ own Wit- 
ness Theater Company hitthe Arellano 
Theater withits Spring Showcase, asur- 
prisingly sober collection of four origi- 
nalone-act plays. Gone from thelineup 
were thesatireand humorsketches that 
have colored many a Witness produc- 
tion. Apparently, the group’s writers, 
actors and directors decided to keep 


any comic urges in the background, 
‘presenting instead quartet oflow-key — 


mini dramas — which, on the whole, 
wasn’t a bad idea. 

Byrefusing any ambition to stretch 
the limits of the one-act-play genre, 
Witness’s actors, directors and play- 
wrights have learned to avoid the kind 
of experimental nonsense or pomp- 
ous theatricality that can quickly 
mangle a perfectly good dramatic re- 
view. Granted, it’s never easy to con- 
jure tragic relevance witha few dozen 
pages of script. But much like the last 
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Grand Buffet’s hip- 





Witness show I attended, this year’s 
Spring Showcase revealed its cast and 
crew’s ability to work wisely within 
their means. 

The night began with “Paternity 
Test,” a family-in-crisis piece written 
bysenior Robin Ganekand directed by 
freshman Sofija Korjacandsophomore 
Chris Hamel. In “Paternity Test,” of- 
fice worker and patent family man Phil 
(sophomore Tony Zamparelli) and his 
determined adult daughter Alice (fresh- 
man Margaret Deli) trytocometo grips 
with the deadly car accident that Phis 
wife, who has a history of mental ill- 
ness, has caused. What starts off as a 
formulaic contest of wills smartly 
evolves into Phil’s struggle to face the 
realities of his wife’s condition, a devel- 
opment that, while subtle, is dramati- 
cally appealing. 

Next up, grad student playwright 
Adam Ruben’s “Still Life,” directed by 
Jason Maur, took the stage. A quiet 
portrait of tribulation in everyday 
America, “Still Life” is the story of a 






at Phil's 


young husband and wife, Graham 
(Hamel) and Angeline (sophomore 
Renée Letarte), whose first and only 
child, Jacob, died in the delivery room. 
Smoothly melding video footage with 
the acting, this vignette casts its charac- 
ters’ alternating bouts of uplift and res- 
ignation in sharp relief by observing 
their lives simultaneously before and 
after Jacob’s still birth. 

Having never seen one of Ruben’s 
plays, I was hoping to catch a few of the 
comic thrills that this publication has 


Tain, 





funnymenoftenh dramaticbent 
— apoint that the writing in “Still Life” 
easily upholds. Thanks to an organized, 
realistic script, not to mention a pair of 
strikingly believable performances, 
Ruben’s tale of personal loss is fully 
comfortable with its sentimentality. 
Afterwards, Witness presented Ja- 
son Tyler’s “The Bond,” directed by 
Dave Haldane. Ofall the night’s works, 
perhaps this commentary on drug ad- 
diction had at once the greatest comic 
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Juniors Josh Druck and Loandra Torres are oldlovers reunited unexpectedly ata hotel in this past weekend's Witness One-Acts. 
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lished So what if this time, Witness didn’t 


and poetic aspira- 
tions. Set outside a 
Spanish Harlem 
apartment com- 
plex, “The Bond” 
introduces us to 
Freddy (sopho- 
more Berkin 
Ulgen), a vigorous 
young pothead try- 
ing to re-stock his 
stash in the middle 
of the night. 

In his quest for 
new sources of 
weed, Freddy en- 
lists the help of two 
crack addicts, one 
mangy and tem- 
peramental (junior 
Saurabh Paliwal), 
the other disori- 
ented though 
worldly-wise (grad 
student Andrew 
Zorn), who teach 
him lessons about 
life that, consider- 
ing his high, he 
quickly forgets. 
“The Bond” fre- 
quently slips into 
levity onaccount of 
its protagonists’ 
stoned-out banter, 
as well as Paliwal’s 
gis UE Sa lerin Cur 
Chappelle’s Show- 
style crackhead. 

The concluding 
piece, playwright 
Julie Flannery’s 
“Reunion,” di- 
rected by Janet Clemensand Eric Jabert, 
tells ofalong-estranged couple, super- 
organized Allison (junior Loandra 
Torres) and easygoing Evan (junior 
Josh Druck), and their chance meeting 
in a double-booked hotel room. Suf- 
fused with expository fact, “Reunion” 
avoids exaggerating its two characters 
by giving the audience their whole his- 
tory. However, the piece remains a 
simple account of desire and dilemma, 
with an honest, though not painful or 
uncommon plotline. 





supply the humor that so frequently 
makes rapid-fire theater accessible and 
endearing? This year’s Spring Show- 
case, with appropriately morose set de- 
sign, was an efficient demonstration of 
smaller, independent theater’s consid- 
erable potential. Instead of a few good 
laughs, anyone who sat down to last 
week’s production was treated to four 
careful, emotionally packed one-act 
plays, and hopefully, walked out with a 
few good insights. 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.GRANDBUFFET.COM 
Do Lord Grunge and Jackson hail from another realm, or just Pittsburgh? 


BY ALEX BEGLEY 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


What do you call two white rap- 
pers from Pittsburgh who tour with 
indie acts like Sage Francis and are 
rumored to douse their audiences 
with iced tea? Call them crazy, call 
them ADD poster-children, call them 
musical geniuses, but most ofall, call 
them Grand Buffet. The rap duo, 
consisting of Lord Grunge and Jack- 
son, recently embarked ona whirlwind 
two-stop tourand decided to grace Bal- 
timore with their fabulous presence on 
the last day of their two-day tour. 

The buzzsurrounding Grand Buf- 
fetis that they were crazy in that inex- 
plicable, from-another-realm-of- 
thinking, abundant energy, 
awe-inspiring kind of way. But when 
Lord Grunge asked to do the inter- 
view as they walked to the nearest 
convenience store (nearly four blocks 
south of the Ottobar) at 9:30 p.m., it 
became evident that they were crazy 
in every sense of the word. No one in 
their right mind walks the rainy streets 
of south Baltimdte at night, even if it~ 
is Easter Sunday. It was true testa- 
mentto their self-confidence that they 
refused to be intimidated, and self- 
confidence is a useful quality to have 
when your business is pioneering 
underground hip-hop. 

Physically speaking, this duo is 
hip-hop’s odd couple. Jackson is a 
wiry source of perpetual energy who 
speaks as eloquently and effortlessly 
as he raps. Lord Grunge towers fear- 
lessly over the group and speaks pas- 


Jammy rockers The Breakfast bring tunes to Shriver Hall 


BY CHUNWOO KAE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Forget Wolman and Terrace! In- 
stead, get hungry, because The Break- 
fast (formerly Psychedelic Breakfast) 
will be bringing their singular brand 
of music to Shriver Hall this week- 
end. % 

Originating from East Haven, 
Conn., the Breakfast features hard- 
edged, driving funk tunes and blaz- 
ing musicianship from guitarist Tim 
Palmieri, bassist Ron Spears, Jordan 
Giangreco on keys and drummer 
Adrian Tramontano. 

Most would consider them a “jam 
band” in the likes of old favorites such 
as P-funk, Phish and the Grateful 
Dead, layered with hints of jazz and 
fusion. However, Spears, also the 
band’s manager, says, “We think 
we're something different. We come 
from more ofarock background than 
most jam bands do, and we rely pretty 
heavily on our song structures and 
we don’t just do free form jamming 
all the time, which is whata lot of jam 
bands tend to do. We’re more of a 
rock band that jams, like Led Zeppe- 
lin, Hendrix and the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers.” 

The Breakfast had seemed des- 
tined for great things from the mo- 
ment the four self-taught musicians 
first came together in 1998 in their 
native East Haven, Conn. 

Their first two years asa band were 
spent honing a psychedelic sound — 
an aural cornucopia that combines 
the best elements of the artists the 
band members most admire: the 
groove-burning of P-Funk, the mas- 
terful precision of Mahavishnu Or- 
chestra, the sonicreverie of Phish and 
the Grateful Dead, the 
adventurousness of Frank Zappaand 
the take-no-prisoners rock and funk 
of Led Zeppelin and the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers. 

The big break for the band hap- 


’ 








pened in 2000, when four tracks from 
their self-titled, self-produced indepen- 
dent release album were featured on 
the MTV series, Undressed. Thishelped 
them gain a spot at the Woodstock 
reunion on Yasgur’s Farm in August of 
2000, where the band played an im- 
pressive 5 1/2-hour show. © 

They have been touring ever since 
across the nation in hopes of captur- 
ing new fans. “Our audiences are 


mainly in their early to mid-twenties, 


and some younger high school kids. I 


notice that our audiences are expand- 
ing beyond typical jam band audi- 
ences. We get a lot of kids who listen 
to fusion, funk and rock...We’re 
looking for new people to come and 
see what we’re doing now and check 
out the new record, and I think people 
are really going to like it. It’s the kind 
of record that any one can get into,” 
Spears says. , 


With booty-shaking perfor- 


mances at festivals like High Sierra, 
The Adirondack Mountain Music 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. THEBREAFAST.ORG 
Ron Spears, Adrian Tramontano, Tim Palmieri and Jordan Giangreco are The Breakfast, coming Saturday toa JHU near you. 


Fest, Berkshire Mountain Music Fest, 
and many more major festivals 
around the country, as well as a guest 
appearance at Bonnaroo #1, they are 
ready for the upcoming 2005 tour. 
At the 4th Annual Jammy Awards 
held at Madison Square Garden, The 
Breakfast took the “Best New Groove” 
trophy. Since then, the band has 
signed up for exclusive booking rep- 
resentation with the Agency Group. 
They have toured consistently 
throughout 2004 and will tour the 





United States during 
2005 playing festi- 
vals, theaters and 
universities to pro- 
mote their new work. 
The band’s latest 
album, Real Radio, is 
their fourth release, 
andisa true fusion of 
funk, jazz and good 
ol rock‘n’roll. Spears 
says about their new 
album: “Some of the 
songs off the new 
record are my favor- 
ites to play because 
they’re new. 
‘Doughboy’ was in- 
spired by our prior 
addictions to casinos, 
and “Fresh cut” was 
about our re-ener- 
gized outlook on life 
as musicians, the past 
and future, and sym- 
bolizes what the 
record is and what 
we’re doing now.” 

I listened to their 
album, as well as 
some of their live re- 
cordings, and al- 
though I’m nota fan 
of the jam band 
genre, I must admit 
that their exceptional 
musicianship and in- 
credible guitar and 

drum solos parallel those of Omar 

Rodriguez and Jon Theodore of the 

Mars Volta. For this reason I can only 

recommend that you start your Sat- 

urday night partying with the eclectic 
sound of the artists formerly known 
as Psychedelic Breakfast. 

Look for Real Radio by The Break- 
fast in stores now, released throu 
HMG (Horizon Music Group) Re- 
cordings. 

The Breakfast will be playing Shriver 
Hall this Saturday, April 2, at 9:30 p.m. 
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sionately about his craft while con- 
stantly maintaining an acute sense of 
humor. Together they are a stand-up 
comedy tag team who can cuss flu- 
ently and yet remain positively 
charming at the same time. Best ofall, 
they haven’t developed the preten- 
tious attitude of indie rock stars, de- 
spite the size of their cult following. 
While every other band is sitting for 
interviews underneath clouds of 
smoke inside the bar, these two are 
enthusiastically answering every 
question while standing, outside, in 
Baltimore, in the rain. 

When you are faced with two 
people who seem to defy all conven- 
tional description, how then do you 
go about defining the music they cre- 
ate? They look like indie rockers but 
they rap; they rap like they’re black, 
but they’re white; they sound noth- 
ing like mainstream rap. They list 
everyone from Kate Bush, to Bowie, 
to the Talking Heads, to The Ghetto 
Boysas their influences but never once 
mention other white rappers like the 
Beastie Boys or Eminem. “We fall 

é hip-hop,” Lord Grunge says, 
half-jokingly, “weirdo hip-hop, 
creepy guy hip-hop.” 

Of course, then, there is the sub- 
ject of what kind ofhip-hop. Is itemo 
rap or instrumental hip-hop? “We 
get sad and we get down on life,” 
explains Jackson in reference to the 
emo style, “but we try to kick life in 
the ass as opposed to becoming self 
destructive and like crying about it. 
Wetry to emote like Batman and Spi- 
der-man would if they had micro- 
phonesand instruments.” Either way, 
the superheroes of underground rap 
are just trying to make the music that 
means something to them. “You 
could put us in hip-hop or electronic, 
you could put us ina couple different 
pockets,” Jackson says, “but we’re 
Grand Buffet more or less and we are 
trying to get really good at being 
Grand Buffet.” The two then go on to 
describe their short-lived, two stop 
tour as “A suicide note. But its not a 
bad suicide note, it’s a good suicide. 
It’s like jumping into the sun.” How- 
ever, the two leave their reasons for 
such a short tour ambiguous and 
open-ended. 

The only equipment Grand Buffet 
used onstage were two mics and a CD 
player. However, even with minimal 
equipment and only two voices, Grand 
Buffet produced theloudestshowIhave 
yet to hear at the Ottobar, Drinks at the 
barwere falling overbutnoonenoticed 
because Grand Buffet knows how to 
rap, they know how to dance, and they 
know damn well how to keep an audi- 
ence captivated. Jackson isa serial stage 
flailer, contorting and jumping in ways 
that cannot be healthy fora person. At 
one point he lay on his back and rose 
from the floor like a zombie. Lord 
Grunge knows how to dance and he 
does it well, even peppering his perfor- 
mance with a few fist-pumping moves 
of the “rock star persuasion.” 

Over self-produced beats, Lord 
Grunge and Jackson rapped about 
social injustice, monsters in the back- 
yards, drugs, alcohol and pet abuse. 
In the pauses between songs, 
Jackson’s frantically paced voice 
would bleed from a song into astand- 

up comedy act that kept the audience 
involved. Their music is served fast 
with a side of heavy bass, but it’s mu- 
sic that is guaranteed to make your 
body move. Jackson supplies more of 
the blindingly quick rhymes while 
Lord Grunge (when not rapping) 
lends his voice to singing the cho- 
ruses. Though they ended the show 
with a hilarious display of their ad- 
lib freestyle, the defining moment 
of the show was when they intro- 
duced a song that was more pop- 
punk than hip-hopandpsychedthe 
crowd with their versatility. 
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‘TheDecemberists— "22s As 


could happen. Sure, it - , “ 


Picaresque 
Kill Rock Stars 
Mar. 22,2005 


The Decemberists have a secret. 
Sure, they try to hide it, first with the 
distracting sound effects that open 
Picaresque, then with song titles like 
“The Mariner’s Revenge Song” and 
“The Engine Driver,” butalert listen- 
ers will notice. No matter how much 
the band rocks the organ, or how 
closely Colin Meloy’s nasal voice 
channels Jeff Magnum, it’s time to 
face the facts: The Decemberists are 
getting serious. 

Put simply, Picaresque isa tighter, 
stronger album than Her Majesty the 
Decemberists, aworthy follow-up that 
builds on its predecessor’s strengths 
| while disposing of the coy cuteness 
that many listeners found a bit rich 
(or loved, in the case of the legions of 
mournful Neutral Milk Hotel fans). 

















Action movie Sahara lacks punch 


doesn’t have to be all 
Crichton-esque jargon, 
but the train of logic 
drops offat many points. 

2)All action, no 
screenplay. With tighter 
writing, one could incor- 
porate the humor with- 
outkeepingitat the sixth 
grade level. It’s simply 
not well written. The 
lines are cheap, and the 
dialogue is so low grade 
that you almost want to 
stick to the panning 
shots of the Sahara and 
McConaughey’s snowy 
white capped smile, in- 
stead of hearing anyone 
speak. 

3) The little things. 
Maybe it was the jarring 
Southern rock that 
blasted while showing 
shots of Northwest Af- 
rica. Maybe it was the 











ing subjects like suicide on “We Both 
Go Down Together.” But the album’s 
standout track, “16 Military Wives,” 
shows just how far the group’s lyrics 
have come. The song, indie rock’s 
answer to Mos Def’s “Mathematics,” 
is an angry anthem about war, the 
media, and political apathy — the 
band has never sounded better. 

In the rare moments when 
Picaresque descends into cloying pre- 
ciousness — “The Sporting Life” may 
be the most annoying take on child- 
hood since the White Stripes’ “We’re 








BY FRANCESCA HANSEN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


With his sunglasses on and a 
Conga drum in his lap, Matthew 
McConaughey asked me in a recent 
interview if his latest movie, Sahara, 
was worth seeing. I paused. “It’s a 
good ride,” was all I could muster up. 
Iwas honest. The low grade Indiana 
Jones-type action movie, starring 
McConaughey, Penelope Cruz and 
Steve Zahn, is a good ride, much like 
a mediocre amusement park ferris 
wheel. However, it’s not much more 
than that. It’s not the rollercoaster we 
would expect out of Indiana Jones 
and his fellow high-caliber heroes. Of 
course, it still does hit a few of the 
essentials for a movie of this sort, and 
I would recommend this movie for 
anyone who doesn’t want to be stimu- 
lated beyond seeing McConaughey 
flash his pearly whites. 

Ifwe were to create a checklistmf 
therequirements for an action movie, 


we might start with what the movie 
does accomplish: 

1) Beefcake, but believable, action 
hero. Check. McConaughey carries 
the role with enough swagger to fill 
the shoes of Dirk Pitt, the protagonist 
in Clive Cussler’s series of quasi-his- 
torical novels. McConaughey’s trade- 
mark Southern charm slimes its way 
across the screen, and carries the 
viewer along for some of the, y’know, 
ride. 

2) Farfetched plot. Although I’m 
nota devoted Cussler reader, it seems 
that, in simplifying the book for a 
screenplay, we skip over much of the 
essentials to making the plot believ- 
able. The premise is that a civil war 
battleship, previously thought disap- 
peared and lost to history, has made 
its way across the Atlantic to the West- 
ern Coast of Africa, allowing rogues 
McConaugheyand Zahn to. ..seekit’s 
historically lost treasure! Ah yes, but 
this leaves us without a female. But 
wait! Penelope Cruz as a WHO. doc- 


Matthew McConaughey and co-stars Penelope Cruzand Steve Zahncouldn’th 





blatant political incor- 
rectness. (I swear there 
| was a casting call for 
“Tricky Arab #12.”) But 
the movie just doesn’t 
stick the landings where 





tor in the region allows for a conve- 
nient romance angle, as well as an 
excuse for her inability to speak con- 
vincing English. Pair up sensible Cruz 
and zany, adventure-driven 
McConaughey and bam! We’ve got 
an action driver. 

3) Sidekick. As McConaughey’s fun- 
nier, and not lauded-enough 
compadre, Steve Zahn shines. Witha 
stacked filmography, it’s amazing that 
Zahn hasn’t broken through as any- 
thing more than everyone’s 
wingman. However, as with every 
good action movie, the sidekick steals 
the show, and salvages the movie’s 
few laughs. 

Yet, for all the foundations of a 
goodaction movie that this film does 
accomplish, it still manages to flub 
the details that make this eye candy 
good. 

1) Take the movie seriously, man. 
For an action movie with as interest- 
ing a premise as this one, it doesn’t 
even bother to make it seem like it 
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ide the faults of the newactionfilm, Sahara. 





itshould. It starts out on 
a good premise, but 
wobbles all over the 
place. 

This said, if you can get past the 
weak script and sloppy production, 
you may enjoy yourself. On a sopho- 
moric level, the movie is without a 
doubt enjoyable. Your little sister in 
seventh grade will definitely like it. 
Just don’t be disappointed if you go 
in expecting a high caliber roller 
coaster. But it’s definitely a fun ride. 


Nyala alata 





Starring: Matthew McConaughey, 
Penelope Cruz, Steve Zahn 

Director: Breck Eisner | 
RunTime: 2 hr. 7 min. | 
Rating: PG-13 | 
Showing at: Loews White Marsh, 
AMC Towson, UA Westview Mall 9, R/ | 
| CEast Points Movies 10 | 
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GRAPHIC BY WILLIAM PARSCHALK 


Johns Hopkins bands 
go head to head 


Hopkins bands are gearing up for 
war. The Battle of the Bands Competi- 
tion rears its annual head on Saturday 
April 2nd, featuring 5 of campus’s mu- 
sical mavericks ina showdown thatwill 
result in the winner opening for Talib 
Kweliat the Spring Fair. Each band was 
culled fromacompetitive audition pro- 
cess overseen by Student Council rep- 
resentatives. The festivities will com- 
mence at 2 p.m. and roll on until 5, 
when a winner will be announced. The 
line-up is diverse: Anthony Blaha and 
the Good Fellows are known for a loyal 
fan base that has seen the song-writing 
duo through performancesat this year’s 
Fall Festival and countless weekend 
shows, while newcomer DeFawnk fea-: 
tures a freshman lineup that plays jazz- 
funk and soul standards with a refresh- 
ingly new sound. Idiosyncratic 
Flim Flam seeks to demonstrate the wit- 
tiness of their trademark stream-of- 
consciousness rambles set to heady 
beats, while N-L arts editor Robbie 
Whelan’s band, the Sour Mash Ban- 
dits, has some twangy alt-country pre- 
pared. Vasco, the final competitor, 
raises the stakes with a sexy perfor- 
mance style guaranteed to rock the 
cheap seats. Previous Battles have fea- 
tured crowd banter, on-stage antics, 
and, in the words of our inimitable car- 


toonist, “gnarly beats, killer riffs, grue- 


some vocals, and bouncing bass.” 
— Matt Hansen 





Sure, the lyrics still name-check pi- 
rates, cannons and the occasional 
baroness, but the focus has narrowed. 


| On Picaresque, each song stands on 


its own, less a fragment of Meloy’s 
opuses then a carefully crafted short 
story. 

The subject matter is also more 
personal and more relevant, cover- 


Going to be Friends” — the band’s 
strong instrumentalism gives them a 
free pass. By the final notes of the 
sparsely beautiful “Of Angels and 
Angles,” the band growth is clear. 
Picaresque leapfrogs Her Majesty the 
Decemberists, and the best is yet to 


come. 
— Jed Borod 





Beck— 
Guero 


Interscope 
Mar. 29, 2005 


The Spanish word gueroisa taunt 
that Beck used to hear flung at him 
while he was riding the bus from his 
hispanic neighborhood in South Los 
Angeles up to Hollywood or some- 
where beyond. Itbasicallyjust means 
“whiteboy,” and for Beck, whose ca- 
reer success was predicated on music 
that was nothing but tongue-in- 
cheek, ironicjabs at hip-hop andlatin 
music, the slur seems quite appro- 
priate. But even though L.A. still 
thinks Beck is a honky, his new al- 
bum has only fondness, not resent- 
ment for his home and his early days, 
and a sense of place permeates its 
layers. 

The second track, “Que Onda 
Guero,” starts with a sample of a 
Mexican calling Beck “guero,” pre- 
sumably recorded by Beck himself, 
but fades into a heavy funk beat and 
alatin horn sample. His rap is paeon 
tosouth-L.A. streetlife, about drunks 
(“TJ Cowboys”) lying on the corners 
and abuelitas carrying grocery bags: 
“See the vegetable man in the veg- 
etable stand / with a horn that’s 
honking like a mariachi band/ In the 














middle of the street / People gather 
round / Put the dollar-dollar in the 
can.” 

The rest of the record is a welcome 
return to Odeley-era Beck, with ass- 
kicking funk beats by the Dust Broth- 
ers, goofy samples and space-sounds, 
and cheeky raps. The single “E-Pro” 
has ananthemic chorus of “na-na-nas” 
and classic slimy Beck lines about “talk- 
ing trash to the trash around you.” 

“Summer Girl” finds our hero no 
longer as broken-hearted as he was on 
his last record, Sea Change — it’s nice 
to hear Beck flirt again. The closer, 
“Hell Yeah,” has a Chemical Bros.- 
style instrumental and the usual old 
Nintendo-style samples. It’s a return 
to the Beck we know and love. His 
quieter albums have proved him a ca- 
pable songwriter — he’s paid his dues, 
and now the guero is back. 

— Robbie Whelan 





Fishcerspooner— 
Oddyssey 

Capitol 

Apr.5, 2005 


Fischerspooner come bouncing 
back into the limelight with their sec- 
ond fulllength Oddyssey. After 2001’s 
artsy electro-masterpiece #1, many 
questioned the relevancy of a band 
whose genre is now considered a 
quirky fad on the way out. In spite of 
their detractors, the combo of War- 
ren Fischer and Casey Spooner have 
created a funky vibrant disc whose 
song writing breaks free of the chains 
of the electroclash tag. 

The highlight reel starts with the 
Postal Service and New Order in- 
spired “A Kick In the Teeth.” With the 
bleeps and blips typical of the first in- 
fluence, FS builds an indie-esque base 
that they top withachorus Mr, Sumner 
himself would be proud of. Following 
this comes “Everything To Gain,” a 
dark synth break contraption that 
thumps and slaps its way through a 
beautiful and desperate refrain; more 
so than any song on this album. “Ev- 
erything To Gain” oozes with life and 
feeling that is absent in so many me- 
diocre electroclash singles. 

“We Need A War’ is a leftist an- 
them whose words were penned by 
Susan Sontag. With blank-faced 
irony the lyrics attack not specifically 
the war in Iraq, or any specific war for 





that matter, but rather the entire doc- 
trine of preemptive war. It’s a power- 
ful piece anda fitting tribute to Sontag, 
who just recently passed away. Skip- 
ping a track or so is the fourth pos- 
sible single: “Happy.” This is a free- 
spirited uptempo track full of hope 
but with a sharp edge and winking 
dark side. “Hit the streets,/they talk to 
me/a fickle beast who’s nice today/ 
it’s such a waste/another day, it’s such 
a waste but it feel’s great,” is the re- 
petitive chorus that pounds like the 
heavy snare drum backing it. 

Oddyssey isa fantastic album, and 
not just because it reaffirms 
Fischerspooner’s unique sound, but 
because it adds songwriting to the list 
of talents the band possesses. It’s not 
the amazing poetry or pretentious 
artistry that could reasonably be ex- 
pected from a collaboration born out 
of an art school friendship; instead 
it’s just great pop music played with 
different instruments. 

— John Lichtefeld 
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, straight from the horse’s mouth 


George Stubbs’ fondness for the equine comes through in his paintings at the Walters 








deep within all ani- 
mals, horses and 
humans alike. Be 
prepared for an in- 
stant of instinctual 
kinship when you 
look into the eye of 
a horse being at- 
tacked by a vora- 
cious lion. 

No longer is the 
horse in a sunny 
field or against a 
backdrop of gray. 
Instead, an inhos- 
pitable, ominous 
wind blows 
through his mane 
and into his eyes. 
He walks in front of 
the mouth of a cave 
when, suddenly, a 
lion lunges out at 
him. The lion roars 
as he sinks his teeth 


deep into the 
horse’s sinuous 
shoulder. The 


horse’s lip curls 
back as he screams 
in fear, and his eyes 
bulge out in terror. 
His entire body is a 
mass of tense, hor- 
ror-fueled muscle. 
Taken aback by the 
intensity of the pri- 
mal struggle of life 
and death, you 
want to turn away, 
but can’t. There is 
something too 
shudderingly fa- 
miliar about the 
picture. 

Beneath the re- 
fined and civilized 
exteriors that 
horses and humans 
share, there is 














BY IRIS CHAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


tual affinity with horses. In Stubbs’ 


most successful paintings, you can 
detect a faint reflection of humanity 


_ Baltimore has alwaysbeenahorse_ in the horse’s eye and figure. 


town. Our working men spend more 
at the track than your average New 
Yorker any day of the week, and the 
Preakness Stakes draws crowds from 
all over the country to our back yard. 
In this light, the Walters Art 
Museum’s new exhibit, “Stubbs and 
the Horse,” seems somehow appro- 
priate. But more importantly, it will 
make you feel a very strong, very 
strange connection with the horse as 
an animal. 

George Stubbs, an 18th century 
painter known for his portraits of 
horses, obviously hada strange, spiri- 











The exhibit starts off with de- 
tailed anatomical studies of horses 
— in his time, Stubbs was hailed as 
the new Da Vinci for his pairing of 
precise scientific detail and art. Fol- 
lowing the Renaissance master’s 
example, Stubbs dissected horse af- 
ter horse to perfect the accuracy of 
his paintings. At one point in his 
life, he holed himself up in a farm- 
house to slice through horseflesh 
and hang horse cadavers from the 
ceiling. 

His obsession resulted in an 
enormous book, “The Anatomy of 
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COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM 


Stubb’s series of paintings depicting lions attacking horses is captivating. 





the Horse,” which is on display in 
the gallery. Stubbs’ anatomical 
sketches contrast meticulous scien- 
tific effort with startlingly haunting 
effects. Gray skeletons gallop to- 
ward you, bodies dead but eyes alive, 
phantoms of the ancient horse. You 
can admire Stubbs’ scientific rigor 
while feeling shivers go down your 
spine. 

The exhibit continues with a se- 
ries of paintings commissioned by 
several English nobles whose lives 
revolved around raising and racing 
thoroughbreds. The commissioned 
paintings are more conventional, 
with a civilized and genteel tone. 
Rolling hills, sunrises and majestic 
clouds glimmer in the background. 
Peeved jockeys, admiring ladies and 
grumpy gentlemen punctuate the 
paintings, but the focus is always on 
the horse. 

One standout commissioned 
painting is ofa pair ofjet-black horses. 
The horses, standing straight and tall, 
are juxtaposed with two chubby, 
clumsy servants. The noble wildness 
of the horses is imprisoned by har- 
nesses and blinders. This painting was 
commissioned by none other than 
King George IV. 

The tender nature of Stubbs’ 
horse fascination is clearest in the 
paintings that deviate from the 
horse-sunshine-pasture formula. 
One example of such a painting is 
Whistlejacket, Stubbs’ most famous 
painting. Whistlejacket depicts a 
horse rearing midair. There is noth- 
ing to distract the eye from the 
horse, no scenery or humans. There 
is just a background of simple gray. 
You cannot feel the painter’s pres- 
ence, as you could in the more for- 
mal, stilted paintings. 

The painting is more like a candid 
photograph, capturing the essence of 
the horse’s beauty and energy in a 
split-second shot. The horse is sensu- 
ous with its chestnut gleam and 
rounded, muscular form. 
Whistlejacket’s eye does not meet the 
viewer’s; instead, it seems to look in- 
ward, contemplating. 

There are other paintings like 
Whistlejacket that have a trace of 
humanlike spirit in the horse. One 
such painting is a large panorama 
of mares, foals and stallions. Once 
again, there is nothing to distract 
your attention from the horses. 
Foals suckle for their mothers’ milk 
and stallions guard the mares and 
foals. The shared contentment is 
palpable and alive in this glimpse of 
horse family life. 

Not all of Stubbs’ horses reflect 
positive human traits, Stubbs did a 
series of paintings and prints of li- 
ons attacking horses, The series re- 
veals something primordial lurking 


‘under the horse’s serene and refined 


surface. In it Stubbs is pursuing a 
dark, primeval wildness that lies 


COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM 
“Whistlejacket,” one of Stubbs’ paintings, demonstrates his mastery of the horse’s anatomic detail, learned from autopsies. 


something deep 
and dark. Go redis- 
cover your primor- 
dial roots with 
Stubbs’ horses. 

“Stubbs and the Horse” is on display 
at the Walters Arts Gallery, which is 
located at 600 N. Charles St. in Mt. 
Vernon, from March 13 to May 29. 








BSO’s 2005-06 season 
reaches new audiences 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


Four years ago, at the start of his 
second season as artistic director of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra, maestro Yuri Temirkanov was 
described by the Philadelphia In- 
quirer as “slim, dapper and hand- 
some with an underlying Russian 
melancholy,” and a man who 
“opens chasms of Soviet agony with 
an elegant sweep of an arm.” Under 
his elegant arm, the symphony has 
made its first tour of Europe and 
has seen attendance surge during 
the subscription season. This past 
season saw sell-out crowds at al- 
most every performance and in- 
cluded virtuoso performances of 
Jean-Yves Thibaudet, Hilary Hahn, 
Keith Lockhart and Joshua Bell. 

In February, the orchestra opened 
up a $96 million, 1,978-seat concert 
hallin Southern Maryland, the Music 
Center at Strathmore, which has al- 
lowed the orchestra to reach out to 
new markets and spread the word 
about their shining talent. Each week- 
end concert that is part of the regular 
season is also performed at 
Strathmore. 

Another recent addition to the 
BSO’s programmingis “Soulful Sym- 
phony,” a program that seeks to “pro- 


vide the opportunity for talented Af- , 






ang _, \ COURTESY OF THERA : 
| Members of the BSO perform Bach at the orchestra’s recent press night. 


rican-American musicians to express 
themselves and achieve their dreams,” 
according to the BSO Website. Darin 
Atwater, the BSO’s vibrant young 
composer-in-residence, puts to- 
gether programs that include jazz, 
blues, gospel, and spirituals in an or- 
chestral format with symphonic sen- 
sibilities. 

The 2005-2006 season includes 
more of their “Symphony With a 
Twist” concerts, which are preceded 
by martini bars and live jazz in the 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall’s lobby, 
a move that seems designed ex- 
pressly to attract the younger, party 
crowd. Another new program is a 
partnership with the Baltimore 
Museum of Art which will bring 
multimedia art presentations to the 
Meyerhoff. Picture it: images of 
works by Picasso projected onto a 
massive screen behind the stage 
while the modernist music that in- 
spired the great painter is played by 
the orchestra below. 

These new measures are not gim- 
micks. The BSO is in great shape. The 
orchestra is reaching out to newaudi- 
ences not because they have to, but 
because it is just what they do. In- 
stead of trying to be another New 
York Philharmonic or Chicago Sym- 
phony, the orchestra wants to include 
the Baltimore community in their tra- 
dition of talent. 





LETIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Washington, D.C. 


This summer, soak up some knowledge. 


www.summer.american.edu 
summer@american.edu 
202-885-2421 


CLASSES BEGIN IN MAY AND JUNE 
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ARIEs: (MARCH 21-ApRiL 19) 


A long time 

oh hg ime ago you thought doing 
that senior thesis would be a good 
idea. Now you h ) 


. ave no life, so just 
Sive up on it alre 


ady. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Certain things you do this week will 
cause you to contemplate leaving 
Hopkins, Wait, nevermind, Yiu 
think about that all the time. 


GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 

»- - + 

Past experiences show that you 
shouldn’t eat Chinese t 


akeout from 
that p 


lace because it only brings you 
long hours inthe bathroom. 


CANceR: (JUN: 21-JuLy 22) 


ditor-in Chiefofyourhigh school 
Paper was a good thing to put on 
yourresume. Butit is time to take it 
oft and find some new activities. 
Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 
Needs can be met. So when your 
girlfriend tells you that you need to 
buy her fancy presents, do it! Or 
else you maybeat your formalalone. 
wes a‘ 
Virco: (Aucust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Togetajob after graduation be sure 
to send in your applications early. 
You don’t want to end up living 





Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Get rid of the pleated pants already. No- 
body, noteven your girlfriend thinks they 
look good on you. Your mother won't be 
offended if you throw them away. 
Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Anewreportfrom the National Institutes 
of Health indicates that if you have sex, a 
bird might lay an egg in your ear. For 
more info, see our Science section. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Life can’t get much better than it will this 
week. Don’tbotherstudying foryour tests 
because you no matter how hard you try, 
you just can’t screw it up. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
And then there was one. When you no- 
tice this week that none of your friends 
want to hang out with you, take the hint. 
Get some new friends. 

AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
A lot can happen in a week, and the stars 
say it’s all going to be bad. So strap your- 
selfin, itis going to beabumpyride. Inthe 
meantime, grab a beer and relax. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Girlfriend! Stop flirting with the guy from 
your Social Psych class who you think 
looks like Kurt Cobain. He looks more 


Slapdash by Ann Angiulo 


your Horoscope 


with your parents i 
‘ parents ta Olney. like Andy Rooney than Nirvana’s singer. | 





Yearbook Confessions 


[ 





| For me it was all about being close” 
. to those big, long NASA telescopes! 
Oh boy! 


by William Parschalk 
















The food is here 
is just so good! 
Sike! 

















This Week: 
Why did you 
choose Hopkinss, 






















I chose Hopkins becaus 
peoblove Baltimore! Soviiny 





To the left Sophomore Amy 









good things happen in this Kosel presents this 
city, like... um... well... gorgeous little waterfall 
mabe you should get back scene. Her pen strokes 
to me later. add a lot of character, 














I didn’t choose \ giving the terrain a very 





to bea student natural look. Very 
here. One impressive! There is a 
night I was lot of promise in her style. 
partying too We may have a soon-to-be 
hard, and when I doodle master on our 


hands! Keep up the 
great work! 


woke up I was 
on the floor 
of MSE with 

a j-card taped 












































Sophomore Alessandra Wood drew 
this awesome leopard fish. The bubbles add 
a nice little touch, giving a cute cartoon 
feel to the image. The shading is 
superb as well, which adds a 
fitting contrast of black and 
white. Incredible! 


: 
Anexcercise in humor writing 


tempts, they finally gave up and de- 
cided to invent [affirmative action/ 
Sesame Street / my facial hair} in- 
stead. And so a [revolution / move- 
ment / illegitimate child] was born. 

So why does any of this matter? 
Well, for starters, it’s killing [the 
environment / whales / me softly] 
at a frightening pace. It’s also an- 
noying when you turn on [the news 
/ the radio / a woman] and all you 
hear about is [affirmative action / 
Sesame Street / my facial hair}. 


n order to make my columns After exchanging [high fives / 

more accessible to a wider au- phone numbers / various STDs], we 

dience, Ihave decided to adopt proceeded to buy our products and 

a new experimental format. In leave the store, at which point my 

this format, the reader will be friend was crushed by a giant lester 
able to customize the columnas he or oid / tuba/ Ted Kennedy]. It wie ab- 
she pleases, choosing from severaldif- solutely tragic. a Py bee 81 
ferent options at key points. This will [depressing /sad / thoroughly 


allow for a more flexible reading ex- taining]. 


perience. Orit willannoy the crap out . 
MATT DIAMOND 






















of everyone. But since when do I care 
what you think? 


Ven aevics i 
ih Ww 













are , : More important things are hap- K di 
Pd like to begin this week : [so ONE FRY SHORT pening in the world. For example, Rese liste 
umn/article/ exercise in sadism] wi just last week, some guy tried to GRAPHICS@ 


astory. It all started back in [Novem- 
ber / August / meee seebe 
erisen|, when 1 reat Ok ow that I’ve gotten that story out 
rome [A Se i ; d rocco “Man, of oe way, let’s talk about what really 
vibe Mick sate / food / former Sats ee raltos) © / Sesame 
» t/ my facia A 
Beer ne). General.” Fash or oe what 4 up with [affirmative action/ 
| 1  tipmee : ali / my neighbor's Sesame Street / my facial hair}? I just 
trash] t xt gtofindadecent {plunger don’t see what the big ei _ I ae 
ips piss / perpetual motion ma- friend oncewho was about [affirme 
pees i into my friend _ tive action / Sesame Street / my facial 
phinel, No hadd us R. Hoobert), hair]. Then one day he lost his [sanity / 
[Mike/James/Thadde / _ virginity /left leg], and I never saw him 


climb the [Eiffel Tower / Sears 
Tower / Tower of Power] using 
nothing but a rope and [grappling 
hooks / the elevator /a whole lot of 
love]. How come this stuff doesn’t 
make it on the news? 

Something has to be done about 
[affirmative action/action jackson 
/ Last Action Hero]. We can’t just 
sit back and expect this to fix it- 
self. Making a difference requires 
one to commit [time and energy / 
adultery / seppuku}. People need 
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change starts with [you / us / the 


“ers / stationery / migr ee buying a sion show/ Vietnam-like jungle| was . 
etter C}. 


‘Him: “Dude, y° 


: 


| ; i E/T | he 
buying some [crackers apie hl in. That's what [affirmative action/ to start making [phone calls / out/ Ho coe ny Y 
“migrant workers}. We have the fol See Aciadierlyaldets babies]. Contact your local mm, ACA 48 HILL 
lowing conversation: you. It’s pretty sick. congress|man / woman / robot] Td MIE | >». S|O}C|KIE/Y |E | 
- But before I go into what’s wrong and let [him / her / it] know that imiiae alee Tlelklely, 
p Me: Bee » with [affirmative action / Sesame you won’t stand for any more of maa wie! we 
Se a eee buying [crack- Street / my facial hair], let’s ae oo Ssh dl ei mpetsc dik OY ye en a LIAIC|KIE/Y |S. 
. : rkers|! the history of it. This [policy / televi- obo-like beards], Remember: 7 ania TluIRIKIELY 
| | 


etual inventedin[1872/1923/ outer space] 
g iplunger Sons j Bhued ieee by a group of [scientists / coal miners 
bigs ~bee . weird!” / Keebler elves] who were trying to 
| Me: “This [surprised /shocked/ a_ find a cure for [polio / rabies / The 
lala Mondays}. After many failed at- 


hamster)!” 


, 
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; 
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ft} 
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Matt Diamond isa bird/a plane/ 
superman] and can be contacted at 
PianoMattD@aol.com. 
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FEATURED EVENTS 


BSOplaysAmadeus! 


The Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra presents Amadeus! on Sat- 
urday, April 2 at 8 p.m. Audience 
favorite Bobby McFerrin returns 
as conductor to accompany ac- 
claimed pianist Christopher 
| O'Riley, the host of public radio’s 
From the Top. 

Along with the BSO, the duo 
will perform a night of Mozart’s 
best works, plus alittle improvisa- 
tion by Bobby McFerrin. The rep- 
ertoire willinclude Symphony No. 
7a, “Old Lambach”; Piano Con- 
certo No. 22; and Symphony No. 
38, “Prague.” Ticket prices range 
from $27 to $75, depending on 
Seating. 

The Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra has become internation- 
ally acclaimed for its prominence 
among the world’s top orches- 
tras. It has been recognized for 
the continual pursuit of artistic 
excellence and now hasa devoted 
following, especially throughout 
the Maryland community. 

Even following reorganiza- 
tion in 1942 to become a private 
institution, it continues to keep 
close relationships with the local 
and national government, as well 
as the surrounding society. 

The most influential figure in 
the advancement of the BSO was 
Baltimore arts patron Joseph 
Meyerhoff, who served as the 
symphony orchestra’s president 
for 18 years, beginning in 1965. 
Most importantly, he appointed 
a Romanian conductor, 
Comissiona, as music director, 
and the joint vision the philan- 
thropist and charismatic con- 
ductor held soon developed into 
the institution that exists today. 


Amadeus! The performance, best 

described as a symphony with a 

twist, will followalobby reception 

beginning at 6:30 p.m. that will 

also feature live jazz, light fare and 

cocktails. The night promises to 
_ be an unforgettable live experi- 
ce 
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Spiritual and Religious 
Services 





THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


12p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 
will meet in Levering. For more in- 
formation call Rev. Don Burggraf 
(410) 235-2356, 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Dinner 
for Eastern Orthodox students will 
be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
place in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3 


11 a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the 
Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry — 


will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 


lowed by a fellowship meeting at 


3:30p.m. ip. $ 
7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 
temporary worship will take place 
at the University Baptist Church. 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW. VIBE.COM 


“T’cha T’cha:” super MC KRS-One drops knowledge in Baltimore next Friday at an Ottobar Elements Party. 


KRS-Onetorhymeatthe Ottobar 


Hip-Hop appreciation week may 
have ended last week, but don’t worry 
— you canstill catch a hip-hop legend 
at the Ottobar next Friday, April 8. 
Kris Parker, aka KRS-One, was one 
half of Boogie Down Productions, one 
of the most influential hardcore hip- 
hop outfits of the 80s. Hailing from 
the Bronx, Krsand partner DJ Scott La 
Rock rapped and battled their way to 


Don’t miss this final show of the top of NY scene. Tragically, this 


coupling came to an end as La Rock 
was gunned down in 1987. With the 
demise of his partner, KRS began rap- 
ping no holds barred political and so- 
cially conscious lyrics for which he 
would soon become reknowned. His 
reputation and style were also respon- 
sible for his nickname, “ The Teacher.” 
In the early “90s, KRS was faced 
‘ith the dile of whe ake hi 









WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 





THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


12 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. A performance 
of Big River: The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn will take place at 
Ford’s Theatre in D.C. For tickets and 
more information visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


7:30 p.m. Reflections Ridge Featur- 
ing J Starling and M Auldridge will 
take place Birchmere in Alexandria, 
Va. For tickets and more information 
visit http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


6 p.m.-12:30 a.m. Don’t miss Spring 
Tonic: International Potluck, Vari- 
ety Showand Dance! at the Feinstone, 
Sommer, and 9th floor Café in the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 


. 615 N. Wolfe St. 


6:30 p.m. Come, celebrate, and rock 
outat the Habijam Concert in Shriver 
Auditorium | ea 

6:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m. There will be a 
Recent Grads Reception and Jazz 
Concert at the Peabody Institute. 
Tickets are $25, $15 for students.. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 
. SIS ALA 


6 p.m. Seea production of Beauty and 
the Beast at Toby’s Dinner Theatre, 

_5900 Symphony Woods Rd. in Co- 
lumbia, Md. 


7 p.m. Check out the first half of the 
action classic “Berserk” at an Anima- 
tion Club Showing in Maryland 110. 


8p.m. Seeaperformance of Amadeus! 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall, 1212 Cathedral St. Tickets range 





complex and multifaceted sound. 
Many fans felt the style was becoming 
too preachy, and with the advent of 
Gangsta rap, intelligence and thought 
were at best a distant second to brag- 
ging and boasting. His next album, 
Edutainment, didn’t sell, and in re- 
sponse he returned to the studio with 
the goal ofregaining street credit. This 
effort resulted in the 1992 album, Sex 
and Violence, the title of the album 
indicating a break away from “teach- 
ing” and a return to hardcore rap. 
After that release the BDP title was 
officially retired and KRS-One came 
out with his first solo album. Return 
of The Boom Bap in 1993 elaborated 
on the themes of Sex and Violence but 
did nothalthis dwindling record sales. 
Krs-One came back with even more 





intensity and released his high-qual- 


ity, self-titled album in 1995, imme- 
diately followed by 1996’s Battle for 
Rap Supremacy, a joint effort with his 
old rival, MC Shan. 

I Got Next was released in 1997, 
after which KRS-One took a hiatus 
from his busy solo career until 2001, 
when he returned with The Sneak 
Attack. He then began to experiment 
with his style again, drawing on in- 
fluences from a mixture of Southern 
blues and gospel. His 2003 release, 
aptly titled Spiritually Minded, shows 
a stylistic return to the form — the 
one which earned him the nickname, 
“The Teacher.” Class is in sass on 
April 8 at the Ottobar. For more in- 
formation, visit http:// 
www. theottobar.com. Ss 








Marcu 31 To Aprit 7 


from $27 to $75. 


8:30 p.m. Bob Gluck, MFA, MHL, 
Director of the Electronic Music Stu- 


dio SUNY, ‘Albany, presents Piano, - 


Shofar and Electronics: A Perfor- 
mance by Bob Gluck in Room 101 of 
the Johns Building, Mattin Center. 


SUNDAY, APRIL3 . 


3 p.m. See Pianist Lang Lang at the 
Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall, 
1212 Cathedral St. Call (410) 783- 
8000 for details. 


3 p.m. Come see the Hopkins Sym- 
phony Chamber Concert in the SDS 
Room of the Mattin Center. This is a 
free show for students. For more in- 
formation call (410) 516-6542. 


7:30 p.m. See comedic author David 
Sedaris, one-time elf and master of 
wit, at the Joseph Meyerhoff Sym- 
phony Hall, 1212 Cathedral St. Call 
(410) 783-8000 for details. 


8 p.m. See comedian Mitch Hedberg, 
with his distinctive style and growing 
fan base, at the Baltimore Improv, 6 
Market Place, Power Point Live. Call 
(410) 727-8500 for details. 


1 


MONDAY, APRIL 6 


7 p.m. Die Zauberflote will be per- 
formed atthe Kennedy Centerin D.C. 
For more information visit http:// 


www.ticketmaster.com. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


7 p.m.-10 p.m. Don’t miss Mega 
Mojo Karaoke at the Mojo Room 
and Lounge, 4825 Belair Rd. Cover 
charge is only $5. Call (410) 325-7427 
for details. 


8 p.m. See classical musician Amit 
Peled at the Peabody Institute. Call 
(410) 659-8100 for details. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


7:30 p.m. Big River: The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn will be per- 
formed at the Ford Theatre in D.C. 
For more information visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


8 p.m. Miss USA Presentation will 
occur at the Hippodrome Performing 


Arts Center. For more information visit 
http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


12 p.m. and 7:30 p.m, Big River: The 


_ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 


will be performed at the Ford Theatre 
in D.C. For more information visit 
http://www. ticketmaster.com. 


6 p.m. Seea production of Beauty and 


the Beast at Toby’s Dinner Theatre, 
5900 Symphony Woods Rd. in Co- 


{ 





Poli-disco-punkinvades Black Cat 


Radio 4 aren’t out to start a music 
revolution; they would rather relive 
the goldenage of post-punk, but that’s 
not necessarily a bad thing. Any band 
as upfront about their influences as 
Radio 4 (their name comes from a 
PIL, song) is guaranteed to be writ- 
ten offas inferior to the original. Even 
ifRadio4 never out-Clashes the Clash, 
they certainly come the closest of any 
post-punk revival band. 

The band formed in 1999 in New 
York City and released their first full- 
lengthalbum, The New Songand Dance, 
in 2000, While that album is heavy on 
bassand percussion-driven rhythms, it 
contains far fewer dance elements than 
their sophomore effort, Gotham! 

The updated sound was undoubt- 
edly due to the help of fantastic produc- 
tion team the DFA, whose credits also 
include NY big names the Rapture and 
LCD Soundsystem. The result was a 
highly politicized, abrasive, danceable 
LP that first and foremost pays ample 
homage to its predecessors. “Start a 
Fire” is the most obvious anthem, a 
clear throwback to songs like Mission 
of Burma’s famous “Academy Fight 
Song. Vocalist Anthony Roman rails 
against political apathy and inaction, 
demanding, “Who’dhave thought dis- 
ease could be passé?” The harsh, un- 























es 


___ COURTESY OF HTTP://THE-BIG-TICKET. BLOGSPOT.COM 
vivalists Radio 4 are set to perform at D.C.’s Black Cat. 





lumbia, Md. Formore information visit 
http://www.ticketmaster.com. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. Attend the English 
Department’s Prospective Graduate 
Students’ Visit to find out more 


- about the program opportunities. 


4 p.m. Come learn about finding a 


great law internship at the Law In- 
ternships information session in 
Mattin 162. 


7:30 p.m. Check out the Johns 
Hopkins Classical Club 2nd Annual 
Film Festival in Room 213 of Hodson 
Hall. 


8 p.m. Make your beauty count at the 
Sirens Beauty Fundraiser. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. Attend the English 
Department’s Prospective Graduate 
Students’ Visit to find out more 
about the program opportunities. 


12:15 p.m. Check out the seminar in- 
cluding video and discussion of Be- 
hind The Tan Door: Getting Ahead 
In Academia (A Steve Goodman 
Film) in Room W3030 of the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 
615 N. Wolfe St. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offersa discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845, 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant _ 


Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. sa 


10 p.m, Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 


compromising vocals are set over 
equally scratchy guitar riffs and an 
eminently dance-worthy — if 
somewhat cheesy — beat. 

Radio 4 abandoned the DFA 
for their third album, Stealing of 
a Nation, and the result is a 
slicker, more distant album 
whose ambition ultimately out- 
weighs its merits. Lyrical com- 
plexity is often abandoned in fa- 
vor of heavy-handed, simplistic 
preaching, as in the title track; 
“Cut your losses/And get the 
votes/They change every single 
vote.” The dance and disco in- 
fluences are more pronounced, 
and although there isn’t a lot of 
variation from one track to the 
next, Stealing of a Nation could 
get most indie/political nerds to 
dance, albeit awkwardly. 

Luckily, though, it seems the 
members of Radio 4 are already re- 
turning to their roots; the bandisset 
to open for Gang of Four’s upcom- 
ing reunion tour. In the meantime, 
they can be heard at D.C.’s Black 
Cat on March 31. Tickets are $10; 
opening acts Phaser and Caligari 
start at 8:30 p.m. 


— Amy Sheeran 









ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 


2p.m.and8 p.m. 1Am My Own Wife 
will be performed at Washington’s 
National Theatre in D.C. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3 


1 p.m. Have Afternoon Tea with 
Miss LaRue at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 400 Cathedral St. Call (410) 
396-5430 for details. 


3 p.m. Enjoy Lunch and Discussion 
with John Astin in the Southern Rep- 
ertoire Theater. Tickets range from 
$30 to $40. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 


12 p.m. Get free ice cream and prizes 
at the National Student Employ- 
ment Week Kick-Offin the Levering 
Quad. 


4 p.m. Don’t miss On-Campus Re- 
cruiting Week at the Career Center. 
This information session will teach 
how to take advantage of the great 
employers who recruit at Hopkins 
and will be held in Mattin 162. 


8 p.m. Check out the Johns Hopkins 
Classical Club 2nd Annual Film Fes- ~ 
tival at the Arellano Theatre of Le- 
vering Hall. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


4 p.m. Come learn how to write a 
great resume and cover letter at the 
Resumes & Cover Letters 201 infor- 
mation session in Mattin 162. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


3:30 p.m. No Child Left Behind, but 
rather, PUSHED FORWARD! Come 
out and hang with the kids at 
Montebello as part of Montebello 
Mentoring. Van transportation is 
provided 


6 p.m, Learn about careers in con- 
sulting from Hopkins alumni at the 
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TEE A ep oe ee CALENDAR 


CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 





THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


8 p.m. Carbon Leaf will perform 
Theatre in Towson. For more in 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


at the Recher 
fo visit http:// 


8 p.m: The Jarflys with Sun Domingo and 
Brickfoot will perform at the Funk Box. For 
more info visit http://www. thefunkbox.com. 

8:30 p.m. Radio 4, Phaser and Caligari will 
| perform at the Black Cat in D.C. For more 
| information visit http://www. blackcatdc.com. 
9 p-m. The Living Legends will perform at 
the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


8 p.m. April Phool’s Day with Weekapaug 
Orchestra will perform at the Recher Theatre 
in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. Jump Little Children with Fourth 
Element will perform at the Funk Box. For 
more info visit http://www.thefunkbox.com. 


| 9 p.m. Cowboy Mouth and the Legendary 

JC’s will perform their first of two shows at 

| the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For more 
info visit http://www.930.com. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 


12 p.m. The Flea Circus: Rock and Roll Flea 
Market with DJ’s Mod Dave and others will 


perform at the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www. theottobar.com. 


2 p.m. Derrick Carter, AK 1200 and DJ Icey 
will spin the ultra world all day “Daylight” party 
at the Sonar Lounge on Saratoga Street. For more 
info visit http://www.sonarlounge.com 


8 p.m. The Skanarchists, Second Hand Hero, 
Nautilus and Flying Eyes will perform at the 
Recher Theatre in Towson. For more info visit 
http://www. rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. Billy Price Band will perform at the Funk 
Box. For more info visit  http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


8 p.m. Marc Broussard, Will Hoge and Aslyn will 
perform at the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For 
more info visit http://www.930.com. 


9:30 p.m. DJ Stylus, Bahamadia, Critically Ac- 
claimed and Head-Roc will perform at the Black 
Cat in D.C. For more information visit http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3 


6 p.m. 33 West, Driving East, Silent Firm, Julian 
Gallows, Brookside and Crash Boom Bang will 
perform at the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Hoover will be performing at the Sonar 
Lounge at 407 East Saratoga St. in Fells Point. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.sonarlounge.com 


9:30 p.m. TSOLand The AKAs will perform at the 
Black Cat in D.C. For more information visit http:/ 
/www.blackcatdc.com. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 


7 p.m, Less Than Jake, Allister, Hidden in Plain 
View and Kane Hodder will perform at the 9:30 
Club in Washington, D.C. For more info visit 
http://www.930.com. 


7 p.m. Open Mic Night hosted by Hudson and 
Prout goes down at the Funk Box. For more info 
visit http://www.thefunkbox.com 


9 p.m. Outrageous Cherry and The Witches 
will perform at the Black Cat in D.C. For more 
information visit http://www. blackcatdc.com. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


8 p.m. The Benefit Bash for Baltimore Book 
Thing featuring spoken word poetry from a va- 
riety of poets will take place at the Ottobar. For 
more info visit http://www. theottobar.com, This 
is an all ages show. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


9 p.m. Kreator, Vader, Pro Pain, The Autumn 
Offering, Force Fed Flesh, Mismo and Guillo- 
tine will perform at the Ottobar. For more info 
visit http://www. theottobar.com. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


8 p.m. Matisyahu the Hasidic Reggae Super- 
star and So Called will be performing at the 
Funk Box. For more info visit http:// 


—— 


www. thefunkbox.com. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY 


Revivals 

Saturdays at 12 p.m. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. 


The Three Stooges 70th Anniver- 
sary Blowout 
Thursday, March 31 


Faust (1926) 
Saturday, April 2 
Monday, April 4 
Thursday, April 7 


Born Into Brothels: Calcutta’s Red 
Light Kids 
Rated (R)- 1 hr, 25 min. 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Be Cool 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 54 min. 

1:10 p.m., 4:10 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 10 
p.m. 


Beauty Shop 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 45 min. 

1:40 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7:40 p,m., 10:25 
p-m. 


Guess Who 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 37 min. 

1:30 p.m., 4530 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10:15: 
p.m. 


Hitch 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 55 min. 


2:10p.m.,4:20p.m.,7:15p.m., 9:15 
p.m. 


Off The Map 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 48 min. 
2:20 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:20 


p.m. 
(No7 p.m. show on Wednesday) 


Downfall (Der Untergang) 
Rated (R)- 2 hr. 36 min. 
2:45 p.m., 7 p.m. 


Inside Deep Throat 
Documentary 

Rated (NC-17)- 1 hr, 32 min. 
10 p.m. 


1:20 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 
10:10 p.m. 


Ice Princess 

Rated (G)- lhr, 38 min. 

1:50 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:50 p.m., 
10:20 p.m, 


Miss Congeniality 2: Armed 
and Fabulous 

Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 55 min. 
lp.m.,4p.m.,7p.m.,9:50p.m. | 


The Ring Two 

Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 47 min. 
1:45 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 
9:50 p.m. 








Breaking Into... Consulting panel 
discussion in Mattin 162. 


8 p.m. Check out the first of a three- 
part series, Angels in America, at a 
screening in Remsen 101. This event 
is part of Awareness Days 2005. 


8:30 p.m. Attend the Salud Meeting 
in Room 162 of the Mattin Center. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


— 
7:30 p.m. Check out the-Johns 
Hopkins Classical Club 2#@’AHinual 
Film Festival in Room 213 of Hodson 
Hall. 





Lectures and Work- 
shops 





THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


12 p.m. The European Seminar: 
Where and When the Atlantic Ends 
and the World Begins will be given 
by Professor Nicholas Canny, Direc- 
tor of the Centre for Human Settle- 
ment and Historical Change at the 
National University of Ireland. This 
is a free event and will be held in 
Gilman 329, For more information 
call (410) 516-7575. 


3p.m. Financing a Graduate Educa- 
tion will be discussed by Paula 


Abernethy, assistant director of fi- 
nancial aid at JHU. Thisisa free event 
that will be held in Mattin 160. For 
more info call (410) 516-6744. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


10:30a.m. Dr. Fernando F. Grinstein, 
Ph.D., of the Naval Research Labora- 
tory will give a lecture On Implicit 
LES for Turbulent Flows. This is a 
free lecture and will take place in Olin 
305. 4 


2 p.m. Ashley Tellis of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
will speak on US-India Strategic Re- 
lations in the Parsons Auditorium of 
the Applied Physics Laboratory. 


4 p.m. Sandra Macpherson, profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, will 
give a Tudor and Stuart Talk: “The 
Lives of Characters” in Room 323 of 
Gilman Hall. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 


2p.m. David Evans, Director of Tech- 
nology at Firaxis Games, presents 
How Do They Do That? Behind The 
Scenes in The Gaming Biz in Room 
304 of Shaffer Hall. 


6:30 p.m. Dr. Peter Pronovost, asso- 
ciate professor at the JHU School of 
Medicine, will present as part of AED 
Medical Mistakes: A New Approach 
to Prevention in the Sherwood Room 


of Levering Hall. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


12p.m. Thomas C. Quinn, M.D., pro- 
fessor at the Division of Infectious 
Diseases, JHU School of Medicine, 
will give the JHU Sexually Trans- 
mitted Infections Seminar: “The 
Dynamics Of HIV Transmission: 
Macro And Molecular Epidemio- 
logic Perspectives” in Room W2030 
of the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, 615 N. Wolfe St. 


5:15 p.m. Kristin Ross will present on 
European Noir: Crime and History 
in Recent European Fictionin Room 
336 of Gilman Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


8:15 a.m. Charles Flexner, M.D., as- 
sociate professor of the School of 
Medicine Department of Clinical 
Pharmacology, will present Confes- 
sions Of A Recovering Trialist in 
Room W2008 of the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, 615 N. Wolfe 
St. 


12:15 p.m. Rebecca Kukla, Ph.D., 
Greenwall Fellow in Bioethics & 
Health Policy and visiting associate 
professor of philosophy from 
Georgetown University, will present 
on Ethics And Ideology in 
Breastfeeding Advocacy Cam- 
paigns in Room W2030 of the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 













_ By DENISE TERRY 


615 N. Wolfe St. 


12:15 p.m. Rajeev Ramchand, De- 
partment of Mental Health, JHU 
School of Public Health, will speak 
on Racial Differences in Marijuana 
User’s Risk of Arrest in The United 
States in the Basement Auditorium 
(B14B) of the Hampton House, 624 
N. Broadway St. 


8 p.m. See the presentation The 
Third Revolution: Reforming 
China after Tiananmen featuring 
Dan Wang, student leader during 
the 1989 Tiananmen Square pro- 
test; Gregory Chow, former chair- 
man of the American Economic 
Association’s Committee on Ex- 
changes in Economics with the 
People’s Republic of China; and 
Merle Goldman, former member of 
the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights Council on Foreign 
Relations, in the Glass Pavilion of 
Levering Hall. This event is part of 
the 2005 Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


3:30 p.m. Quantum Criticality and 
Black Holes will be discussed by Rob- 
ert Laughlin of Stanford University. 
This is a free event and will be held in 
Bloomberg’s Schafler Auditorium. 


4 p.m. Victoria Silver, professor at 
the University of California, Irvine, 
will present the ELH Colloquium - 
“The Me That Speaketh in the Text: 


Personationand Predestination” in 
Room 148 of Gilman Hall. 


6 p.m. Learn about careers in finan- 
cial industry from Hopkins alumniat 
the Breaking Into... Investment 
Banking panel discussion in Mattin 
162. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 








r Rd.,. 


Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’ s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


versity Parkway, 410-235-5777 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, a briefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail allevents by the Mon- 
day before publication. 








COMEDY > 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 
_Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 


B12 


Top left: For once, Hopkins’ students decide to party. Abby 
Gibbon, Sasha Kozlov and Paul Capestany head for the Sky 
Lounge in Federal Hill in a taxi cab a week before spring 
break. After a night of dancing, the students headed for 
Zeeba, the only hookah bar in Baltimore. 


Top right: Who says that looking like David Bowie is not fun 
or beneficial? A David Bowie “look alike” dances with a 
woman ata night club in West Palm Beach. 


Center: Katie, Andy Ho and Temi Adewoyin hang out at the 
Red Maple, a hot Baltimorean Asian fusion tapas lounge in 
Mount Vernon. Who knew that Asian food and Turkish mu- 
sic could blend so well? The Red Maple is located on 930 N. 
Charles St. and is open until 2 a.m. 


Bottom right: Adonis, a drag queen, performs to Destiny's 
Child “Survivor” at Kashmir in West Palm Beach. Adonis is a 
regular performer at the gay club. On Wednesdays, ladies 
get in free. 
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